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Editorial, 
COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 
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where stable manure was depended upon en- 
tirely for regulating the amount of business 
done. Bones and ashes were used, in addi- 
tion to farm yard manure, many years ago, 
but the supply was limited. It was not till 
guano begun to be imported, that farmers 
were able to increase their cultivated acres at 
will. His father was among the first to give 
guano a trial, some forty years ago. One 
hundred and fifty pounds per acre was ap- 
plied upon a field of winter rye, and with re- 
sults which lasted in its effect upon the fol- 
lowing grass crop for five years. There are 
some farmers yet who do not believe in com- 
mercial fertilizers, but there are others who 
will not attempt to do without them, and the 
number is annually increasing, who buy and 
use them, and find that their use has emanci- 
pated the farmer from a dependence upon 
stable manure. 

The home supplies of manure never have 
been sufficient to meet the wants of an am- 
bitious farmer. A farm is the farmer's tac- 
tory, where he manufactures his products. 
One of his first lessons in the study of the 
laws of plant nutrition was taken when he 
depended upon guano alone for obtaining a 
full crop. It was like trying to build a house 
without nails. There might be every other 
kind of stock on hand, and yet if the nails 
were left out, the house could not go up. 
The land we till with profit, must contain every 
element which the plant requires, and must 
contain those elements in due proportion, or 
we are in the condition of the carpenter with- 
out nails to use with his lumber. He believed 
that the studies of the farmer will not stop 
short of that point where he will know just 
what his soil contains, and just what may re- 
quire to be added to ensure the best returns. 
With our present knowledge, or want of 
knowledge, we are liable to allow an enor- 
mous waste of fertility from not having the 
differant alamante im duc prepertion in the 
soil. He was sure that under the influence 
of fertilizers, agriculture in New England had 
received a new impulse, and that our methods 
and tillage had been much improved. Science 
and practice had no common ground until re- 
cently, but now the farmer is asking his soil 
questions, and the chemist is showing him 
how to ask them, so as to obtain intelligent 
and useful answers. 

Dr. Atwater’s experiments, he believed, had 
saved the farmers large sums by teaching 
them that nitrogen, that most costly of all 
fertilizing elements, is not required in such 
large proportions for the corn crop as had 
previously been supposed. This is a conclu- 
sion that is worth something practically, if 
not scientifically. The experiments have cer- 
tainly brought practica! men and scientific 
men together for studying the same questions. 
The use of fertilizers has raised the farmer 
from the position of a mere planter to that of 
a manufacturer. He could see no reason 
why the farmer of the present day could not, 
if he chose, style himself a manufacturer ot 
agricultural products. The business of grow- 
ing food is certainly a trade of the first im- 
portance to a civilized people. At present 
the sources of fertility are abundant, but as 
the country becomes older, and the demands 
upon the soil become greater, it will be found 





that the present wastes which are permitted 
in our cities, must be stopped, or man will 
starve. 





CUTTING BOGS IN SWAMPS. 


There are a good many little things that 
get dropped and picked up at these winter 
meetings of farmers, which cost nothing in 
the dropping, but are often well worth the 
picking up. The old-fashioned method of 
cutting bogs in swamps that are being re- 
claimed, was to use a bog hoe, an implement 
shaped something like a carpenter's adze, but 
broader on the edge, and with a twisted eye 
to fit a right handed or left handed man. 
The method of using was to strike the hoe 
on all sides of the bog or hassock just about 
level with the surface, and it the bog was not 
more than twice the width of the length of 
the hoe from edge to handle, it would then be 
cut entirely off. Otherwise it might require 
prying over to one side with a crowbar, while 
a second hand gave the finishing blow at the 
centre roots. ‘This was a slow, hard way to 
bog over a large swamp. Capt. Moore, in 
his lecture, happened to allude to what he 
considers a better way. He takes an old 
broad axe, such as carpenters formerly used 
for hewing timber, and takes it to a black- 
smith and has the eye turned up for the handle 
just enough to fit the man who is to use it; 
then put in a handle of suitable length, and 
swing away at the bogs just as one would 
swing at a tree that was to be felled. A good 
smart blow will cut off a bog that would re- 
quire several blows from the old-fashioned 
bog hoes. As hewed timber has gone pretty 
much out of fashion in New England, and 
swamp lands when drained, are often the best 
lands we have, there ought to be a number of 
old broad axes lying around rusting, which 
would be put to a better use if fixed over into 
bog cutters. The blacksmith know 
when twisting the handle, whether the axe is 
to be used right or left handed. 


must 





No Best Fertitizer.—Dr. Lawes of Roth- 
hampstead, England, found in the course of 
his experiments in wheat growing, that a cer- 
tain field would produce fifteen bushels of 
wheat annually per acre, without the applica- 
tion of any manure whatever. The applica- 
tion of asmall amount of nitrogen enabled 
him to double the crop, showing that for the 
time being at least, nitrogen was in less sup- 
ply than the other required elements. But he 
also found, that if he added the nitrogen in 
the form of stable manure, he was applying 
it at an expense four or five times as great as 
if he applied it in the form of sulphate of am- 
monia. The lesson to be learned by such ex- 
periments is, that there is no best manure or 
fertilizer for all soils, nor is the same manure 
certain to be the best for # given soil in all 
years. The soil is constantly changing under 
cultivation and cropping, and the most intelli- 
gent system of manuring, is the one which 
supplies just what the present crop requires, in 
order to reach a maximum growth. Selling 
beets and potatoes soon exhausts a soil of ite 
potash, and therefore potash must be applied 
freely, or some other crop grown that will re- 
quire less. 





A Beravutirut Grass.—From Mr. Andrew 
Curtis, Peabody, Mass., we have recently re- 
ceived specimens of a most beautiful and use- 
ful grass growing in Mr. Curtis’ locality. It 
is the Phalaris Canariensis, and is a native, 
as its name indicates, of the Canary Islands. 
It is closely related to the ribbon grass, or 
striped grass of our gardens, Phalaris Arun- 
dinacea, which is & native of swamps. The 
specimens received from Mr. Curtis are about 
two feet high, with short, thick, beautiful 
heads, somewhat resembling the heads of 
some varieties of millet. Mr. Gould says of 
this grass, in the New York State Agricul- 
tural report, 1869, that it produces the best 
known seed for the Canary birds, and that 
from thirty to forty bushels may be produced 
per acre. Cattle are also very fond of the 
grass and hay, but the yield has not been 
usually so large as to attract much attention 
to it as a forage grass. It produces flowers, 
according to Mr. Flint’s treatise on grasses, 
in July and August. It must be quite de- 
sirable for winter bouquets, as it is showy, 





possible under the old system, 


and retains its color well. 


GLUCOSE SYRUPS AND HONEY. 





Dr. Nichols, in his lecture on sweets, deliv- 
ered before the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture at Bridgewater, brought out some facts 
which are probably not generally known by 
the public at large. The syrups sold in our 
stores, he said, are doubtless all made up of 
mixtures, in which glucose or grape sugar, 
made from Western corn plays a prominent 
part. As from ten to twenty-five per cent. of 
grape sugar can be mixed with cane sugar, 
and seventy-five per cent. of corn syrup can 
be added to sugarhouse syrup without being 
detected by the taste, it is not to be wondered 
at that glucose is largely used in this age of 
adulteration. 

The product of the Western cornfields now 
finds a ready market in New Orleans at the 
sugar and molasses factories, and it is believed 
that Cuba is becoming a good market for the 
product. If this is the case, why not take our 
glucose from first hand at a fair price, instead 
of paying transportation to New Orleans, Ha- 
vana or Porto Rico and back, before we can 
bring our appetites up, or down, to the regu- 
lation standard of sweetness ? 

But perhaps the most startling statement 
made by the Doctor was, that glucose is really 
taking away the occupation of the honey bee. 
It has long been used for feeding bees, and an 
inferior quality of honey is made from such 
feeding, but this is too slow and uncertain a 
practice for this ingenious race of Yankees. 
Che glucose sometimes affects the health of 
the bees unfavorably, so a short cut is made 
by the manufacturing of a perfect comb from 
bees wax, and filling the cells with the glucose, 
direct from the syrup mills. The comb 
made by machinery, and after filling is sealed 


over like bees’ comb, and then sold intbe mar 
kets of the world, perhaps as California honey 
or such other trade mark as the dealer may 


fancy. Verily this is an age of inventions. 





THE TOMATO. 





Just bow long the tomato has been culti- 
vated in this country for its fruit, is a ques- 
It is said 
that a reckless fellow brought the seed from 


tion that is not easily answered. 


the Bermuda Islands to some place in Penn- 
sylvania, where he committed some misde- 
meanor, which caused him to be lodged in 
York County jail for a few weeks. While 
confined to the jail yard, he planted the seeds 
he had brought with him, and tended the 
plants with great care until he was discharged 
from jail some time hefore the fruit ripened. 
The wife of the jailer caused the plants to be 
protected, as a curiosity, and gave the prison- 
ers reason to believe that the fruit was poison- 
ous. When it ripened, the planter returned, 
and being permitted to see his plants, called 
for popper, calt and wimoger, aud « vassouced 
eating his fruit with apparent great relish. 
The seed from the remaining fruit as it 
ripened, was saved with care, and planted the 
following year by friends of the jailer. For 
several years it was cultivated more as an 
ornamental plant than for its fruit, but its 
merits gradually became appreciated, as per- 
sons learned to relish it prepared in various 
ways. It is now considered one of the most 
indispensable of our garden vegetables, and it 
is earnestly hoped that the disease which at- 
tacked the fruit the past season, will not 
prove of lasting injury. The fruit has been 
greatly improved within a few years, being 
now round and smooth, instead of deeply 
scalloped, as formerly. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—Colonel Robert Holloway, Alexis, IIl., charges 
that “hundreds of worthless and refuse grade 
horses” have been brought from Canada to the 
States during the year and “‘palmed off as pure 
blood Clydesdales.” 

The “hog butter’ factories in Cleveland, O., 
have more orders than they can fill. The manu- 
facturers are honest In selling the article for just 
what it is, but some of the dealers who buy of 
them let it slide for genuine dairy product. 

—The prospect of an open winter wlll prevent 
in a great measure the usual marketing of cattle 
from the Western ranges. The cattle men, who 
lost heavily by the severe weather of last winter, 
are inclined to sell as few as possible this year, 
and to trust to the natural increase to make up 
for former losses. 


—An English mechanic has invented a horse- 
shoe composed of three thicknesses of cowhide, 
compressed into a steel mold and subjected toa 
chemical preparation. It will last longer than the 
common shoe, weighs only one-fourth as much, 
does not split the hoofs, requires no calks, and is 
very elastic. 

—Prof. Riley says that bees naturally do not 
injure grapes, bnt only when driven to it by a 
scarcity of their natural food, during drought, or 
when flowers are dried up and withered. They 
will then attack sweet fruits, and sometimes rup- 
ture perfect skins. When they have a supply of 
other food they will leave grapes untouched a long 
time directly in front of the hives. 

—Sheep raising is becoming a leading interest in 
Franklin county, Me., and a flock of seventy-five 
or a hundred is quitecommon. The farmers se- 
cure lambs for the market in March or April, at 
prices from seven to ten dollars, and it pays. Ag- 
riculture is taking a better turn in the inland and 
hill towns, and farms are rising in value and show- 
ing improvement. 

—Mr. S. R. Hart of Brighton, near Rochester, 
N. Y., has used, during two years past, water im- 
pregnated with gas tar for the purpose of destroy- 
ing insects on his potato vines. It has proved 
more effective than Paris green, and has been used 
with equal effect on his currant bushes. Two 
quarts of gas tar to a pailful of water are the pro- 
portions used, and the vines or bushes are sprinkled 
by means of a watering pot. 

-An experiment in feeding ensilage made from 
the husks and stalks of sweet corn has just been 
made at the canning factory of J. Winslow Jones 
& Co., at Bridgton, Me. Eighteen cattle were fed 
for four weeks, and a careful record kept. In 
eight days the 18 oxen, it was found, had gained 
an aggregate of 1065 pounds. The greatest gain 
of one pair was 120 pounds, and the next highest 
pair 110 pounds. 


—A New York fish dealer says there is some- 
thing very curious about the effect of a drought 
upon salt water {sh. They are invariably less 
plentiful in a dry season. ‘They like to taste what 
the fishermen call the earth water, which, after a 
rain, flavors more or less the sea close to the shore. 
When the season is as moist as it usually is the 
fisherman finds them on the shoals in great num- 
bers and in fine condition, and can easily make big 
catches. But when the earth is dry they stay and 
feed in deep water. 


—A Kentucky cow raised on the farm of Erastus 
Ellsworth, of East Windsor Hill, Ct., has a re- 
markable record. April 16, 1877, she gave birth to 
twins, one male and one female; March 18, 1878, 
she gave birth to triplets, two males and one 
female, making five calves in eleven months and 
three days; July 9, 1879, she gave birth to twins, 
both males; Oct. 7, 1880, she gave birth to triplets, 
two males and one female, making ten calves in 
three years five months and twenty-one days. 
The calves have all been of good size, healthy, and 
handsome, and have all been raised on the farm. 

—It is said that German experimenters have 
successfully applied electricity to bees when they 
were swarming. By the use of electric force the 
bees are stupetied for the period of time needful to 
handle them, and without being injured. The first 
attempt was made upon bees that had gathered 
upon trees, the insects falling upon the ground in 
a kind of trance, which admitted of their being 
safely handled. A hive full was next treated in 
the same manner and with equal success, the bees 
remaining inactive for half an hour, with no bad 
results. 

—For more than twenty years past, a farm has 
been run in Germany, by the use of purchased 
fertilizers solely. Forage crops are grown and 
fed to animals, and the manure sold to market 
gardeners ata paying price. The chief business 
of the farm has been the manufacture of manure 





to sell. As gardeners require heating manure for 





their hot beds, and to force growth early in the 
spring, while the weather is cold, it will be seen 
that stable manure might be worth more to them 
than to the ordinary farmer who grows grass or 
grain crops in their natural season. This is the 
first farm run as a manufactory, we have heard of. 

—Owing to the high price of feed for stock, 
there are heavy shipments of “salt hay” being 
made from the New Jersey marshes. Formerly 
it was considered scarcely worth taxing, but the 
growing demand for hay has: given it a value 
which it never before possessed. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





WHEN TO TRIM TREES. 
When is the best time to trim peartrees? I 
have heard it stated they should be trimmed only 
enough to give the tree the shape desired, but I 
think that is a mistaken idea. N. 

Sullivan, N. H., Jan., 1882. 

Remarks.—That would perhaps be a good 
enough rule if all could agree as to the proper 
shape a pear tree should take on as it grows and 
bears fruit. What is the proper shape? We 
should answer that a tree is not well shaped when 
it divides into two stems that are liable to split 
apart when the tree becomes heavy with fruit. It 
is not well shaped when the small! branches are 
so thick that the foliage becomes so thick and 
dense that the leaves become pale, weak, and un- 
healthy for want of sufficient sunlight. Nor isa 
tree well shaped when the branches run out long 
and slender, so as to be broken or badly whipped 
by winds. Trees need training, and training may 
require a certain amount of trimming. But to 
train well, the trimming should be commenced 
when the trees are young, and should be continued 
as the growth advances. A tree can not 
trimmed, once for all, but must have continued 
attention given to it. If the fre- 
quently, and when required, there can never be 
any very large limbs to remove, and the trimming 


work is done 


may be done at almost any convenient season 
whenever the trees are not in foliage. We 
recommend beginning to trim now, in January, 
and continuing till May, if the work can not be 
finished earlier. The work upon young trees will 
consist in taking out limbs, 
years, will cross each other or become too thick, 80 
the leaves will be small and unhealthy. Shorten 
in straggling branches, and if it is desired to thin 
the fruit before it sets, then cut out some of the fruit 
bearing twigs. If there are trees in the orchard 
which are affected by blight, cut off all diseased 
wood, if it takes the whole tree. Then burn the 
rubbish to prevent the spread of the disease. This 
may not in all cases prevent its spread, butit is a 
perfectly safe practise and may help to check it. 


should 


which, if left a few 


SMALL PRUIT CULTURE. 
What is the best book on “small fruit culture,” 
and where can it be obtained ? N. 


East Sullivan, N. H., Jan., 1882. 


RKemarks.—Andrew 8S. Fuller’s “Small Fruit 
Culturist,” published by the Orange Judd Co., 
New York, is the most complete and thoroughly 
reliable work on the culture of small fruits that 
we have It may be ordered from this 
office or of the publishers. It is also one of the 
books always to be found on the shelves of A. 
Williams & Co., of this city. The price is $1.50, 
for which sum we will send it post-paid to any 
address. 


ever seen. 


APPLYING PARIS GREEN, 

My way is to use a flour steve acute ene orer 
six quart pan. A stick with a crook, split and 
slipped on the rim,and fastened for a handle. The 
plaster and green must be thoroughly mixed. A 
box is kept for the purpose of keeping all Paris 
green tools, and stowed away until it is wanted for 
the bug. This box with the plaster and green is 
taken to the field on a wheelbarrow, and moved 
about as you like. Put in as much as you like for 
convenience and carry the sieve in one hand anda 
stick in the other; rap the outside of the sieve with 
the stick as you pass along. In this way the green 
can be put on very evenly and in an easy, neat 
manner. W r 2 not cover the sieve nor our hands 
or face. 3 J. M. F., jr. 

Springhe®¥ Vt., Dec. 5, 1881. 
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Lo CEIPTS FOR SAUSAGE. 

For each pound of meat add 1 teaspoonfal sage ; 
2 teaspoonfuls salt; 4 teaspoonful pepper; 4 tea- 
spoonful summer savory. From repeated trials of 
this recipe, I can recommend it to others. Most 
people, perhaps, delay their sausage making too 
long—till the meat begins to have a bad smell. 
Such material will not make good, sweet sausage, 
nor keep well after itis made. The work should 
begin at once after the meat is cooled. ¥. Te 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
A FEW HINTS FOR JANUARY, 


BY L. D. SNOOK. 





If not already done, look over the farm 
buildings, and if you find a board loose, nail 
it on; if there are cracks through which snow 
and wind have free entrance to horse or cat- 
tle stable, or sheep pen either, remove the 
boards and nail them on again closer togeth- 
er, making a cloge fitting joint, which is quick- 
ly done by the use of a jack plane, or batten 
the cracks, and for want of any thing better, 
use laths, which may be obtained trom any 
lumber dealer, and one bundle will go a long 
way towards making a large stable or pen 
warm and comfortable. 

Many farmers neglect their stable floors un- 
til they are worn so thin that their horses ac- 
tually break through them, and many a fine 
animal's leg is badly sprained, bruised, or dis- 
abled by this glaring neglect. Eim makes an 
excellent and durable stable floor, the fibre of 
the wood being tough and yielding; however, 
the plank should always be pinned in position, 
as they are constantly liable to warp. Oak 
also makes a durable floor, but is so hard and 
unyielding that, during the first halt year of 
its use, some horses are liable to slip and in- 
jurethemselves in getting up. All soft woods 
make good floors, but are not lasting. 

’ ok to the mangers and feed boxes; see 
th they are of ample size, and free from 
ft ss, that are often a source of considerable 

‘te. There is another thing that should 

; be tolerated, viz.: allowing fowls free ac- 
cess to the stables; they not only render much 
of the feed unfit for use, but make the stable 
filthy, to say nothing of the liability, danger 
and trouble from hen lice. It is but a matter 
of three or four dollars expense, and a couple 
of days’ work, to make a roomy, comfortable 
hennery, and if possible, have it disconnected 
from other buildings, but in a warm, sheltered 
location. Eggs are now worth thirty-five 
cents a dozen, and if you desire plenty of 
them, for the table or market, during the win- 
ter months, a good strain of either white or 
brown Leghorns, or Plymouth Rocks, provide 
a warm shelter, with plenty of mixed feed, 
such as corn, buckwheat, vegetables, and 
scraps of fresh meat, with a box of dry earth, 
in which to dust themselves, and you will not 
have labored in vain. 

Keep your eye on the wood pile, and see 
that it is always kept of good size, and of 
dry, seasoned material, for it is the poorest 
imaginable economy to burn green wood; it 
tries the patience and ruffles the temper of 
many a good housewife to be continually stir- 
ring the fire. and coaxing it to burn, and ma- 
ny an excellent batch of pastry is utterly ru- 
ined for want of a good fire to give a hot oven, 
in which to bake it. But one ruffled farmer, 
whom the shoe fits too closely, speaks up and 
says: ‘‘I know it is quite a bother to burn 
green wood, but somehow I never get time to 
cut and haul only a few loads at once.” Then 
I say, take time, for you most certainly are 
laboring under a delusion, for there are, no 
doubt, many days and half days during even 
the winter months, that would only require 
little more ambition on your part to work up, 
or cause it to be done, a sufficient supply of 
wood to last a year, besides the satisfaction of 
knowing that, no matter how cold, blustering, 
and disagreeable the weather, you have a 
good supply of dry fuel within easy reach, 
which should stimulate many to renewed effort 
and exertions in the wood pile line. 

Horses should not be used in slippery 
weather, unless sharp shod, and, as many of 
them are just recovering from the epizootic, 
care should be used that they are carefully 
blanketed when heated, or when exposed to 
cold drafts of air. It is not policy to keep a 
horse heavily blanketed while in the stable, 
for, in the long run, it is injurious; yet a thin 
one, made from sheeting, will do no harm, 
and expedites the labor of currying and brush- 
ing, while adding to the good appearance of 
the animal. A few quarts of apples or veget- 
ables given each horse, or even cattle, once or 
twice a week, will add to their health, and is 
not expensive. 

If you intend building a line of fence, cut 
the posts, split and haul where wanted, and if 

ou are in want of boards, plank, or other 
umber, now is the time to cut and haul the 
logs to the mill, or haul from a distance the 
lumber needed during the coming year. Tile 
may be hauled while the sleighing is good, 
and piled up at some convenient place n the 








field where to be used; also haul brick and 
stone, if needed and convenient of access. 
Usually such articles as are intended for use 
in the spring or summer may now be pur- 
chased at a satisfactory discount. 

Stock of all kinds require water, yet not in 
as large quantities as during summer ; if they 
are obliged to obtain water at a pond or river, 
then select some point where the bank is low, 
and the water shallow, and cut away the ice 
from the bank, until the water is reached ; by 
this plan animals may stand on the earth while 
drinking ; allow but few to frequent the wa- 
tering place at a time; it savea crowding and 
hooking, and the weaker ones are not forced 
upon the ice to fall, or be disabled. Sheep, 
especially fine wool, to do well, need a warm 
shelter, and good tood, and while they may 
be allowed the range of the yard or small 
field, even, on pleasant days, yet they should 
not be necessitated to each day wade through 
snow to a watering place; better carry water 
to them on cold, blustering days, than drive 
them out, for they will frequently forego the 
use of water rather than face the storm. 

Yates (a, N. Y., Jan. 2, 1882. 





For the New England Farmer. 


MY FARMERS. 





Seven years ago I purchased a farm, and 
not knowing but a very little about farming, 
I was obliged to hire a man to run the concern. 
**What shall you do with the place?” an old 
farmer neighbor enquired of me, and shook 
his head very sagely when I told him of my 
plans. To live in the city, and to have a farm 
three miles out, looked absurd to him; but to 
hire it managed was worse policy still in his 
opinion. ‘*You'll never make a cent off of 
it,” he sad, and I confess I never have. If 
my farm yields enough to pay taxes and hired 
help, I think I am doing well. That is fancy 
farming! ‘*Where can I hire a farmer?” I 
enquired of several citizens, and as a result 
received a score of applications for the place. 
I was young, just out of college, and knew 
nothing of what I wanted. My father bad 
been a farmer, and I thought of farming as a 
pleasant, not to say profitable occupation. 
After an experience with many candidates, | 
engaged one from among them. 

This man was a type of the ‘‘horny-handed 
farmer,” a Worcester County native, of middle 
age, tough, active, and aworker. He was 
blessed with a wife and son, and it was but a 
short time alter they were domiciled in the 
tarm house, that things began to look decided- 
ly agricultural. The ever-interfering neigh- 
bors assured me that my man was ‘‘a reg’lar 
farmer an’no mistake.” He raised good crops, 
the cattle and horses looked nicely, and on the 
whole the farm was kept up in good style. 
But after a while I began to want more style. 
I had read up on agriculture, and knew a 
thing or two that my Ezekiel did not. So I 
took it on me to make his farming more fash- 
ionable. I bought a herd of Jerseys, and 
disposed of\a!l of my natives; Rhode Island 
wagons and patent reapers took the place of 
carts and cradles; Southdown sheep, Berk- 
shire pigs, and any quantity of fancy fowls 
found placesonthetarm. In short I reformed 
matters to make them agree with my ideas ot 
advanced farming as taught in the books and 
by other gentlemen who owned farms. 

Much to my disgust, Ezekiel began to shake 
his head. Accordingly I gave him a lesson, 


firmly infopminag hie shes ¢--sb- --— -¢ £- 
nundred dollars per annum he must do as | 


said. He graciously consented, and all went 
as merry and as prosperously as could have 
been desired. But after a time I noticed that 
Ezekiel was using bis old cart, that the horse- 
hoe was never used, and that the new corn- 
sheller was a dead letter. I remonstrated, and 
he promised to use the ‘‘new-fangled tools” as 
he called them. It came hard for him to get 
out of the ruts, but to his credit I must say 
he did. Hut the Jerseys were thorns in 
Ezekiel’s flesh. I went into raptures over the 
creatures, but he said it was different with 
him, as he had to milk them and they kicked! 
I consoled him by insuring his legs against the 
kickers, and agreeing to keep him well pro- 
vided with milk pails. But this was not all. 
Returning from s Western trip, I was waited 
on by Ezekiel, who told me that my favorite 
Jersey bull was becoming vicious, and advised 
me to sel] the animal forthwith. The bull was 
registered. He had taken several premiums, 
and competent stock-breeders had frequently 
made me proud by telling me I had the best 
bull in the county. Ot course I flatly refused 
to part with him. Ezekiel said nothing, but 
in a day or two told me that either he or the 
bull must leave the farm. 
and immediately the Ezekiels left the farm, 
after being two years in my employ. 

I did not have long to look for Ezekiel’s 
successor. Among applicants was one man 
who frankly told me he knew nothing of fancy 
farming, but he would do the best he knew 
how. I engaged him. In March, 1876 he be- 
gan work; three days after he began, news 
was hurriedly brought me that the Jersey bull 
had gored the new farmer. I rode to the 
farm to find Brown in the hands of a surgeon, 
who informed me that the wounds received by 
his patient would probably cause his death. 
After several days of anxious mental suffering 
I was relieved to find the man out of danger. 
He was soon better, but obliged to give up 
farming in consequence of the injuries received. 
I paid bim satisfactory ‘‘damages,” and he left 
me. 

Again I sought a farmer, but the fame of 
my bull had gone forth, and it was quite a 
while before I could find any one willing to 
undertake the charge of the place. All said 
that if I would sell the obnoxious Jersey we 
could ‘*make a bargain.” ‘Two or three times 
I half resolved to part with the animal, but 
when I looked at the fine fellow I could not 
bear to do it. At last came a New Hampshire 
man who wanted to take charge of the farm. 
I liked the man, ‘‘but I have a vicious bull,” I 
said. ‘That is nothing,” he answered, ‘I am 
no coward, I can manage any bull.” We 
made arrangements immediately; I was to 
pay him a thousand dollars a year. Two 
months passed, I had heard nothing of the 
bull. One morning in May, Watson came to 
my office and abruptly asked me how high I 
valued the Jersey buil. *‘Hle is not for sale,” 
I said. ‘*But,” continued Watson, ‘suppose 
he was dead, how high would you value your 
loss?” Naturally I had no answer ready for 
such a question. **Why do you want to know ?” 
Tasked. ‘I ask,” he said, ‘‘because the bull 
is dead.” ‘Dead ?” I queried indignantly, 
‘*ves,” he said, ‘1 shot him. I bore with the 
cross critter, and would have done so all of 
the time, but this morning he broke open his 
door and pitched into one of the horses, and | 
shot him.” I was angry. An hour later, 
looking at the injured horse, I was sad. When 
the horse died I was glad that the bull was 
dead also. The thorn in the farmer's flesh 
was removed. 

Atter that all went smoothly. Watson was 
a gentleman, a scholar, and a good farmer. 
His family was small, his wife a lady, and in 
the house as on the farm everything looked 
nicely. The fields yielded splendidly, and 
my farm took the first premium at the annual 
fair. Nothingdispleased me. The only thing 
I found fault with was that Watson employed 
three hired men, but that he proved was neces- 
sary. Inthe winter I was away. Watson 
wrote asking if he had not better manure the 
east lot for corn the next season. I wrote him 
to do so. When I came home in the spring 
one of our livery men handed me a bill for 
manure purchased of him by my farmer. The 
amount of the bill was $215. I grumbled, 
paid it, and remonstrated with Watson. He 
smilingly assured me that it was a good in- 
vestment. At the same time, by the way, I 
had twice the amount of manure purchased ly- 
ing in the barnyard. 

Another year passed. The farm produced 
extraordinary crops. Watson employed four 
hired men. Every new agricultural imple- 
ment that came into the market, he purchased. 
He persuaded me into purchasing Holstein 
cows, Morgan horses, and a fine-wool breed 
of sheep. Chester white and Poland China 
hogs, Shepherd puppies, Mallard ducks, and 
fan-tail pigeons, found a home on the farm. 
I liked all of this fine stock, though it hurt to 
buy and keep them, yet they were admired 
and won numberless prizes. In the second 
winter, Watson advised me to build a new 
barn. He had been something of a carpenter 
and agreed to get ™p a convenient, though not 
a costly building. ave my permission, and 
the barn was built. It was, and is the finest 
one in town, and cost—a good deal more than 
I had anticipated. The neighbors began to 
whisper that Watson was extravagant. I 
therefore told him that having laid out so much 
money that winter, he must curtail expenses. 
In September I paid off five hired men, and 
found other bills against me amounting to $365. 
I told an old neighbor of it, and he laughed 
at me. ‘You pay Watson too much, and he 
costs you too much!” he said. Soon after this, 
and while 1 was yet sore, Watson suggested 
that I had better purchase a six-acre lot ad- 
joining mine. I answered that I would do no 
such thing, and should pay no more debts of 


I stood my ground, | 


| his contracting that year. Within a week, a 
bill for four barrels of plaster was handed me. 
It was an old bill, but | waa angry. Riding 
out to my farm, I informed the astonisned 
Watson that he might consider himself out of 
my employ. He went, and I wonder that his 
career had not ruined me. 

_ Once more I looked for a farmer. This 
time fate brought me Andrew Smith, a quiet 
old man, whom | engaged for five hundred 
dollars. He was with me two years. He 
kept but one man, and indulged in no extrav- 
agances. My receipts very nearly balanced 
my expenses. Smith had me dispose of some 
of the blooded horses, all of the dogs, and 
some other superfluous stock. The money 
from these sales I used in improving the Jer- 
seys and Southdowns. My fine new imple- 
ments were carefully housed; the fertilizer 
made in my barnyards was suflicient for the 
farm’s needs ; the crops were still good. All 
too soon Smith gave notice that he found the 
work too hard for a man of his age, and must 
— my employ. Reluctantly I parted with 

Im. 

So this time I thought again of Ezekiel. It 
seemed to me that he would suit me as well as 
any one I could find. I wrote to him, and the 
answer that I received from his wife was that 
he was dying of consumption. In vain I 
looked for some other man of his and Smith’s 
type. I found no one. Of fancy farmers | 
had bad enough. ‘What shall I do?” I asked 
| one of the neighbors. ‘*Why don’t you carry 
| it on yourself?” he answered. So I was per- 
}suaded. Fora year I have been my own 
| farmer, hiring my own help, and overseeing 

all. ‘The man whom I hired forthe year oc- 
| cupies the house, and boards the other man. 

Sull I do not think myself the best farmer I 
| have had. I give the credit to old-fashioned 

Ezekiel, and I try to be like him. I am not 
| farming tor pleasure or profit, and I can talk 
| more plainly to myself if I fail than I could 
| were I employing some other. 

A Crry Prysician. 








Yor the New England Farmer. 


SOME QUESTIONS WHICH SHOULD 
BE DECIDED. 


At a recent meeting of the directors of a 
Western creamery, It was decided not to re- 
ceive thereafter, cream skimmed from milk 
into which water or ice was put at straining 
I have reason to know that the practice of 
cooling milk in warm weather by pouring in 
cold water, or the use of ice, is common. It 
is claimed by such farmers that the milk will 
keep sweet longer, and that more and better 
butter can made in this way. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that water when put 
into milk, immediately starts a decomposition 
of the milk, a process of decay is begun which 
necessarily affects the quality of the cream, 
and of course the butter also. In a recent 
conversation with several dairymen of expe- 
rience, both of these views were advocated. 
I would like to know if any experiments have 
been tried which positively determine this 
matter. Facts and not opinions are needed. 
| Such questions as these should be determined 

by scientific tests—by men of science, who 
have facilities tor the analysis of the cream 
| or butter in its after stages. Farmers guess 
| too much, are not accurate enough in deter- 
| mining conditions and results to ascertain 
| ete? finch cases. Why do not our experi- 
| termine some of these questions about which 
| farmers are forever disputing ? 

| Another question on which dairymen are 
divided is, whether cream should be skimmed 
before or just after the milk sours. The 
creamery referred to above, decided not to 
receive cream that was taken off from sour 
milk, yet I think the more common custom is 
| to let the cream stand till the milk sours, or, 
| often till it becomes loppered. Which is 
| right, lowa or Vermont? Have any accu- 
| rate tests been made to decide this question ? 
| Have our State Boards of Agriculture, or our 
| agricultural colleges made any experiments 
to decide the case? Such institutions are 
| supposed to exist, partly at least, for the 
| benefit of farmers. Why not aid them in 
| the solution of such questions ? 

| 


be 


| Can Hogs be Fattened in the Winter? 
| Ihave often read in agricultural papers, 
; that pork could not be profitably made in the 
| winter. On some accounts swine will fat 

better in winter. They are not then so liable 
l to disease, their appetites are better, and 
| after eating are more quiet—all these condi- 
| tions are favorable. From repeated trials, I 
| have no hesitation in pushing their work right 
| along in the winter. Provide a warm pen, 
| with plenty of food and bedding, and success 
| will follow. Hogs need a variety of food, 
| both ground and unground, milk and vege- 
| tables, access to the ground, and ashes, and 


| 8 clean, dry pen, with plenty of room for ex- 
|} ercise. Feed carefully, with every change ot 


| food, not too much sour milk or heavy grains 
at first, and always watch them eat awhile. 


“Look Well to Thy Herds,” 


| ‘and be diligent to know the state of thy 
| tlocks”—said the wise man. Constant over- 
| sight and care is necessary, over all the herds, 
| for their protection. See that they are all 
| kept, if possible, in good flesh—if any are 
losing in flesh, give them extra teed and care. 
If apples or root crops are fed, watch them 
while eating. A farmer near me, fed a fatted 
cow with turnips at night, expecting to 
butcher her the next day. She was found in 
the morning dead and frozen, choked to 
death. If calves and cows get lousy, rub 
them at once with a mixture of lard and kero- 
sene, two-thirds lard and one-third kerosene, 
stirring the mixture all the time while using. 
One or two applications during the winter 
will ordinarily be suflicient. Feed stock twice 
a day, two full meals, all they will eat up 
clean, morning and night, and watch them 
drink. VERMONT. 


For the New England Farmer. 


FACTS ABOUT THE SILO. 





Mr. W. H. Chapman of this town, ensi- 
laged four acres of fodder corn, and has been 
feeding the same seven weeks, to nine new 
milch cows. Before the use of ensilage was 
begun, the herd had two feeds of good rowen, 
with hay, and corn meal and shorts. The en- 
silage was given them in place of rowen, and 
the cows soon gained one quart of milk each, 
the other teed remaining unchanged. They 
still hold their condition. His sheep are do- 
ing well upon two feeds of ensilage, with hay 
fed once a day. Store hogs also thrive well 
upon this feed; but Mr. Chapman thinks it 
best of all for poultry, asa relish for grain 
feed. He is confident that the product of the 
four acres will keep six cows, from grass to 
grass, with a small amount of shorts and corn 
meal in addition. The dry weather cut short 
the yield of fodder corn here last year. 

The butter made on this feed, is of fine 
quality, both in grain and flavor; equal to 
Tees butter, as | had the opportunity of test- 
ing the same upon warm bread. Mr. Chap- 
man remarked that, if those who did not be- 
lieve, but stood back and grumbled about 
hard times, would come and see for themselves 
the condition of the stock, and test the butter, 
they would be welcome. 

Now if this system of feeding does not 
prove a failure, as the steamed fodder mania 
did, is there not large hope for New England 
farming in the futureP But if it does, very 
many of the hill farms must soon grow another 
crop of wood. Auctions are very plenty, and 
many of the farmers are going West. Farms 
sell for less than the cost of the buildings and 
fences, and unless the silo proves a success, 
many hill sections of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire will be abandoned within the next ten 
years. The West is crowding us in dairy pro- 
ducts now, as she has for a long time in cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep, &c. Two bushels of corn 
in Iowa costs less than one here, while their 
butter sells higher there, than ours here, and 
if the dairyman there has not the long end of 
the lever, I am mistaken. 8. 

Ludlow, Vt., Jan. 2, 1882. 





Selections. 
HINTS TO TRANSPLANTERS., 





The Gardener's Monthly reviews some of 
the many practical things brought out in ex- 
perience and now confirmed as good doctrine. 
It says :— 


It is now established beyond all question 
that a tree or shrub taken out of a poor soil, 
will not bear transplanting as well as one that 
has been well fed. For instance, if five years 
ago two Norway spruces were planted, both 
of same age and in soil just alike, but one 
should receive no manure for all that time and 
the other have a little manure every year, the 





chance of success in removal will be very 
much in favor of the well fed tree. Numbers 
of trees with good roots and well planted, die 
after removal simply from a very weakened 
constitution brought about by poor living. 

Another capital fact of practical value to 
transplanters has been developed, which is 
only just now becoming well known. It has 
always been understood in this country that a 
transplanted tree is safer for being pruned, 
but the pruning generally consisted of short- 
ening in all the branches, strong as well as 
weak. But it is now found that the tree 
should not be shortened in, but merely 
thinned out. All the weaker branches should 
be cut out, and the strong ones left. 

And there is the practice becoming now 
better known than others, also first learned 
through our pages, that it is not possible to 
pound the earth too tight about the trans- 
planted tree. It is not possible to avoid all 
risks in transplanting. The art will never be 
so perfected that some will not die; and mor- 
tality, where all the conditions can be con- 
trolled, will be less than ever before 

Another thing may be remembered, that 
trees die in winter from drying out. ‘There- 
fore give the roots all the chances you can to 
heal and grow before cold drying winds and 
frosts come. One of the best of these chances 
is to plant early. Plant as soon as you can 
after the fall rains come. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the yellowed leaves have fal- 
len or not. 





BREEDING FOR COLOR. 


The economical objects in raising cattle are 
milk and meat. The animal which will pro- 
duce the largest amount of rich milk, or the 
greatest quantity of tender and nutritious 
meat, in the shortest time, should be considered 
the best. _The color of the skin or hair and 
the size and form of the horns amount to 
nothing. Persons who buy miik, butter and 
cheese do not know and do not care whether 
the cow that gave the milk was red, white, 
spotted or roan. They never take the trouble 
to inquire whether she had long, short, or 
crumpled horns, or no horns atall. They 
simply desire rich milk, sweet butter, and 
well-flavored cheese. ‘lhe owner of a dairy 
herd derives no benefit from the color of the 
cows he keeps. He 1s only interested in the 
amount and quality of the milk obtained in a 
given time. The person who purchases steaks 
and roasts never inquires about the color of 
the animal that was slaughtered, and asks no 
questions about the size and shape of the 
horns. It makes no difference to him whether 
it had horns or not. He is satisfied if he ob- 
tains tender, tat, and nutritious meat at a rea- 
sonable price. The feeder derives the most 
profit trom animals that mature early and pro- 
duce a large amount of good beef. He is in- 
terested in having cattle that are hardy and 
free from hereditary diseases, but derives no 
benefit from fashionable colors. The butcher 
is only interested in that portion of the ani- 
mal that lies under the skin. White hair sells 
for as much as red, and the skin of & white 
steer is said to be more valuable than that of 
a red one tor making any kind of leather. Ex- 
perienced butchers state that white cattle 
**handle” better than those of dark colors. 

In the days of slavery many philanthropists 
expressed great surprise that intelligent per- 
sons were so deeply prejudiced in relation to 
GOGkys MAF Aen bests in relation fo 
color, is greater than that which ever existed 
in regard to the black race. A spotted Jer- 
sey or a white short-horn has all the desirable 
qualities of any specimen of the breed to which 
it belongs, while the negro differs from the 
Caucasian in at least a dozen characteristics 
besides the color of the skin. There is no 
doubt that the foolish prejudice in relation to 
color has operated to prevent the greatest 
practical improvement in at least two of the 
most valuable breeds of cattle. The Jersey 
cow is valuable for the milk she gives, and is 
valuable for scarcely anything else. The 
worth of a Jersey cow should be estimated by 
the amount of milk she will give and the rich- 
ness of it. Still, Jersey cows that were quite 
ordinary milkers have been sold at most extrav- 
agant prices, on account of the color of their 
noses and hair, while cows not possessed ot 
‘*fancy points” but wonderful milkers, have 
brought very low prices. A foolish fashion 
dictates that a short-horn shall be red, and the 
prejudice against white animals of this breed 
is greater than that which ever existed against 
the black man. In consequence of this prej- 
udice many of the very best specimens of this 
breed of cattle have been killed as soon as 
they were dropped, or slaughtered as soon as 
they were large enough to make healthy food 
At present a white short-horn bull of taultless 
form and excellent pedigree can only be sold 
for the tenth part of the sum demanded for a 
similar animal that is of the fashionable color. 
Most breeders would not accept him as a gilt 

It holds to reason that a breed of cattle can 
only be brought to the highest possible degree 
of excellence in the shortest time, by raising 
and breeding all the animals that possess the 
most desirable qualities. Short horn cattle 
would be much more numerous in this country 
than they are, if the practice of sacrificing 
those of an undesirable color bad not been 
general. It also seems certain that the breed 
would bave reached a higher degree of excel 
lence, for many very desirable animals have 
been made victims to the prejudice against 
their color. Weridicule the veneration of the 
people of Siam tor white elephants, and they 
in turn may laugh at our esteem for red cattle 
It is not likely that there would ever have been 
any ‘‘unjust disc rimination” shown to white or 
spotted cattle, had their breeding been entirely 
in the hands of practical men, who simply de- 
sirea to make money in the business. But 
such was not the case. Many of the breeders 
are men of fortune, who seek to derive pleas 
ure rather than protit from the pursuit in which 
they engage. ‘They desire to gratify their 
taste for animals of a particular color, and a 
black nose or a red coat strikes their fancy. 
They set the tashion and other people follow 
it. It is with bulls as with bonnets—the fash- 
ionable one brings the most money and is the 
general favorite. The moreabsurd the fashion 
the more anxious people are to follow it. Out 
on the frontier it is not necessary to follow the 
fashions that prevail in the centres of civiliza- 
tion m regard to dress, and the stock-raisers 
may raise animals without reference to color 
or other ‘‘fancy points.” A herd of white 
short-horns will look as well as any as they 
roam over the prairies, and will sell for as much 
money io any of the eastern markets.—Chica- 
go Times. 





PEAS AND BEANS FOR STOCK. 


A sadly-neglected matter is the cultivation 
of leguminous plants. True, clover is grown 
in all sections where it can be done, but clover 
is a costly crop on some land. To take its 
place we have peas and beans, which belong 
to the same family. A clover seed is a dimin- 
utive bean, and were it not for its high mar- 
ket value clover seed would be invaluable for 
feeding. But we can produce peas and beans 
on the lightest of soils, and even in sections 
that produce good crops of clover these ar- 
ticles should be grown. That they bring 
good prices in market is well known to those 
who endeavor to procure them ; but it is their 
qualities for feeding to stock that we wish to 
consider. 

Corn and meal are used for food principally 
because they contain a great deal of nutri- 
tious matter in a concentrated form. But 
this matter is mostly carbonaceous or fat- 

roducing. Growing stock should not be 

ept in a fat condition, for the demand of the 
system is chiefly for muscle-producing matter. 
There is no concentrated material on the farm 
that supplies this desideratum in full, and, 
though nature has furnished farmers with 
splendid agents for this purpose in the shape 
of peas and beans, the opportunity is not im- 
proved. 

For early pasture or soiling after rye, a 
piece of land broadcasted to tall-growing 
green peas, mixed with oats, is invaluable. 
The writer of this once kept a cow up to a 
flow of milk till late in the season by a suc- 
cession of such crops, and that too on a piece 
of white sand land. It is not known by some 
that if these vines are cut and nicely cured 
when just about to blossom they will furnish a 
good crop of nutritious hay, but if not cut at 
flowering time the leaves will crumble away. 

Ground peas or beans are economical tor 
feeding owing to the great saving they effect. 
Farmers are tempted to part with them at 
$2.10 a bushel, and they often bring more 
than that sum; but if we will stop and reflect 
that this meal, mixed half-and-half with corn 
meal, will enable us to dispense with one- 
third the quantity of hay, a great saving is 
made through the winter. For young calves 
nothing can equal it. If the farmer has no 
convenience for grinding them, the peas or 
beans can be cooked into a ‘‘mash” in the 
ordinary way, and if thus given liberally to 








stock, especially to the younger portion, will 
push them rapidly forward. Pigs grow fatter 
on it than on anything else. Young heifers 
become matured several months sooner. 

By the use of pea or bean meal, wheat straw 
can be used in place of hay, and, taken as a 
whole, it is almost a necessity on well-regu- 
lated farms. Bear in mind, as stated above, 
peas and beans will not fatten stock as readily 
as corn, nor will corn make the stock grow as 
quickly as the legumes. Hence, in winter we 
should feed these articles together in order to 
get the best results. These crops can be 
grown as cheaply as maneges in a much 
shorter time, and beans fully as easy. The 
cow pea is a bush variety, that grows very 
tall. Our ordinary white bean will answer 
for quick crops. Of peas the marrowfat is 
preferable. They can be produced in drills 
or broadcast. 

Peas will stand some frost, and may be put 
in early for yine-feeding before other n 
material is ready. Beans can not stand frost, 
and the grower should wait till the ground is 
warm. They can be successively followed till 
fall. Peas will produce several crops during 
the season on the same land, and cow peas 
can be grown between corn if the corn is 
planted four feet cach way and worked only 
in one direction. The crops are easily har- 
vested. Having but feeble root-hold they 
are pulled up and carried to the barn, where 
they are thresbed at such times as will not 
permit of other out-door work.— Philadelphia 
Record. 





COW STABLES. 





A subscriber asks for a plan for construct- 
ing gutters in cow stables so as to insure clean- 
liness. The following from the Ohio Farmer 
will, we think, meet his requirements :—‘**‘First 
drive in your largest or longest cow, and chain 
her up in the back stall; next drive in your 
smallest or shortest vow in the front stall. 
[hen give them meal or other feed in their 
mangers, and while they are quietly and com- 
fortably eating, seeing that they are standing 
squarely on their feet, carefully mark the po- 
sition of the hind feet upon the ground and 
draw a line between these points across the 
entire stable. This line will mark the position 
for the front edge of the manure gutter or 
trough. Back of this line dig out a square 
ditch, 16 inches wide and 8 or 10 deep. Into 
this drop your plank gutter, which should be 
made of two-inch plank. The bottom plank 
should be 12 or 16 inches wide, and the sides 
from 6 to 8 inches wide, according to the meth- 
od adopted of spiking them together, so as to 
leave your manure gutter full 12 inches wide 
the clear and not less than 6 or 8 inches 
deep. The top of this trough must be well 
braced at intervals of 8 feet to prevent the 
pressure of the earth from forcing in the side 
planks and thus making the gutter too narrow 
atthetop. These gutters must be well cleaned 
every day while the cows are out for water 
and exercise, and a slight sprinkling ot chaff 
short straw shaken over the bottom for an 
absorbent, and to keep the cow’s tails out of the 
liquid manure when lying down. The gutter 
must have an inclination from the back part of 
the stable to the front, and a tree discharge 
through the wall of the barn into the barnyard, 
where other absorbent matter should be ready 
to receive it. No littering of these gutters 

] he. monasnagees, pen <p ot Lan th oy hyo 
FAR the passage of the liquid manure will be 
more or less obstructed or clogged by the solid 
manure after -the stables have been occupied 
several hours. The platform on which the 
cows are to stand and lie, should also have a 
slight inclination to the manure gutter. The 
proper length of this platform I have tound to 
range from 6 feet in length for the longest 
cow down to 5 feet long for the shortest cow. 
The cows should be placed in the stalls accord- 
ing to their length. Back of the manure gut- 
ter should be a passage way or walk of suita- 
ble width for the wheelbarrow and the milkers. 
These distances will determine the proper di- 
mensions for a cow stable, which is not less 
than 12 feet in depth, and of any length de- 
sired, according to the size of the barn or the 
number of cows. The width of the stalls 
should be from three to four feet. The next 
best method which I have seen practised of 
keeping cows clean in winter is to leave them 
unchained in box stalls six by eight or ten feet, 
keeping them well cleaned and littered every 
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STRAW IN THE MANGER. 





It is not at all difficult to rot down a straw 


pile, and by so doing to germinate and kill 
most of the weed seeds contained therein; by 
making the stack very flat, so as to catch much 
water, it rots rapidly and so soon as it gets 
once thoroughly wetted, by repiling, it soon 
heats and decays. But the stack or pile ot 
straw at best only contains carbon and silica 
in quantities, and these are the most common 
and least valuable of all the elements of plant 
food. The quantity of potash, nitrogen and 
phosphoric ucid is very small indeed, and 
there is no method by which this pile of straw 
can in any way be changed into manure con- 
taining any more of these valuable elements 
than were in the stack originally. If we tread 
this pile down it will only be a pile of wet 
straw, and if we rot it ever so thoroughly, it 
will only be a smaller pile of thoroughly rotted 
straw, and, at best, little better than so much 
swamp muck. 

It is only by the use of straw as an absor- 
bent, and as a coarse food tor fattening ani- 
mals, and by using with it much rich food, 
such as corn, bran, oil or cottonseed meal, 
etc., that we can change it into a manure that 
shall really be very valuable to use, and that 
will largely increase the crops where used. 
We must not expect that we can raise large 
crops of grain year after year, and sell the 
most valuable part, and by any method turn 
the straw into a manure that shall keep up the 
fertility of the soil; if we manure only with 
straw, we must expect to grow only straw up- 
on the land. It is unfortunate for B. A. R., 
or any other man, to be so situated that he 
cannot afford to raise stock to eat up and 
tread down the straw, and to be fed richer 
foods, so as to make a full supply of rich ma- 
nure. With any system of farming we now 
have, the land must, sooner or later, become 
exhausted and cease to yield profitable crops 
it we failto return to the soil the essential 
elements of plant food removed in such crops. 
—J. S. Woodward, in N. Y. Tribune. 





IMPORTANCE OF THE AGRICULTURAL Press 
TO Farmers.—The agricultural press ever 
thrusts itself into the farmer's home, and not 
only brings to his attention the facts which are 
to regulate the disposal of his work, and offers 
opportunity for comparison with others in the 
same field, but is educational—the private tu- 
tor for each home—showing him the nature of 
the economies which a growing age requires, 
and furnishing, through a succession of facts, 
the trustworthiness of its teaching. We are 
nowacountry in which changes follow rapidly 
—the work of a generation is condensed with- 
in a few years, and the young farmer is still 
young when he finds himself met by new com- 
binations which require of him a correspond- 
ing change to meet. He cannot now follow 
the methods of his fathers, nor even his own 
methods of a few years ago, if he desires to 
meet with full success. 

These circumstances which accompany the 
transformation, are to be faced through the 
exercise of modern economy; not the old 
economy of refraining from spending, but 
that which can be defined as spending to save. 
The buying of a machine is often an economy. 
The purchase of thoroughbred stock is often 
an economy. The subscribing for newspapers 
is always an economy.—WNational Live-Stock 
Journal, Chicago. 





Seep Potators.—Dampness undoubtedly 
favors the growth of the potato disease, and 
therefore, where there is any chance at all of 
the disease existing in the roots, they ought 
to be stored as dry as possible. Those which 
are to be kept in this general way should be 
especially seen to in the case of seed potatoes. 
Since the potato beetle came among us, it is 
clear that we have had the very best results 
from early planting, and by the use of the 
earliest varieties. Now these early kinds are 
more easily affected by warmth than the late 
ones. They sprout easily, and coolness is, 
therefore, more essential for them. Some 
people think that it makes but little difference 
whether seed potatoes sprout or not before 
planting. We have known people to tear off 
sprouts several inches long, and cut up the tu- 
bers in full faith that they will sprout again 
and be none the worse for it. They do gen- 
erally grow, but there is little doubt that they 
are constitutionally weaker and much more 
bable to disease than those which do not 
sprout until ready to go in the ground.— Ger- 
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Portry. 
From the Atlanta Constitution. 
OLE MARSTER’S CHRISTMAS. 


1. 
“Yer axes me what dis heah is, Sah! 
Well, hit’s nuffin’, Sah, but jes’ e? coat— 
Jes’ wun ob dese long, gray, ulsty kin’, 
What buttons close up on de th’oat, 
I got hit to fit on er fren’, sah, : 
An’ l’se gwine an’ wid my own han 
ler wrop hit eroun’ de bes’ hart, Sah, 
Dat is beatin’ ter-day in dis lan 


il. 

“No, tain’t fer nobody whar’s kin ter me— 
'Cept dis, Sah, dat in dem ole days : 

*Fore de wah an’ ‘fore fre edum cum in’ Sah, 
He wuz den my ‘Ole Marster’ always, 

He wuz kin’ an’ ez jest ez er judge, Sah, 
An’ always done right by us all 

An’ he nebber fergot w'en twuz ‘ hristmas 
fer hab sumthin’ in hau’ fer us all 


ii. 
“But de wah an’ destruction cum on him, 
An’ he loss all he had on de lan’, 
Au’ feeble an’ friendless, an’ weak, Sah, 
Had ter lib by de wuk ob hiz han’. 
I teli ver de tite’s bin er hard ‘un 
Dis keepin’ de wolf fam de do’, 
An’ offen he’z sed he'd gib up, sah, 
An’ not try ter fite enny mo 


“But I'd brace him up, sorter like, sayin 
‘Dar’s better times cumin’ ates i 
Jes’ keep on er peggin’ an’ pray in’ 
An’ nebber say die till yer dead 
An’ so, he'd keep tryin’ an’ tryin’, 
But he cooda’t keep up a strong lick; 
An’ at las’ had ter gib up hiz weepon 
An’ lay down like a little chile, sick! 


vi 
“Den we dun de bes’ wuck in de wurl’, Sah, 
Ter bring him ag’in ter hisse’f, 
Ter keep his po’ body awhile he ah, 
An’ keep in hit hiz flickerin’ bref; 
But | seed him dis mawnin’ so po'ly 
So thin, an’ so pale an’ so bar’, 
Dat it jes’ tuck er holt on my hart-strings 
An’ played ’em for all dat wuz dar 


vi 

“So I’se tuck all de munney I'd laid up 

Fer to buy me my own Chri-tmas gif’, 
An’ boughten dis coat, good an’ warm, Sah, 

Fer ter gib my ole marster & lif’! 
1 know he'll be glad wid de cumfurt 

Hit’ll bring ter hiz weakly ole frame, 
While me I kin skirmish eroun’ heah 

An’ feel happy an’ rich jes’ de same!” 


vil 
So went the old mar on his mission 
As happy as ever a king, 
His heart beating holle music 
Phan ever & mortal can sing ; 
And though others may think that a nigger 
Has never the gift of a soul, 
Hle’s got something Il pe or its equal 
When heaven shall call its last yoll! 
Christmas Eve, 1881] 








Che Story Celler. 
From Good Cheer 


THE ROBBERY AT THE HALL. 


I don’t know how often my nephew Charles 
has asked me to write down my recollections 
of sundry episodes in my life. Of course I 
know well enough it is half chaff on his part 
when he says it is a pity the world should lose 
them; and [ also know, when the subject was 
mooted to his tather (my junior by just two 
years,) he said, in his usual coarse way, ‘*The 
old tool is conceited enough for anything.” 
Let all this pass; Charles is my favorite 
nephew, and half-a-dozen idle words won't 
make me quarrel with my brother. 

It is very odd that every little adventure 
that befalls me seems to afford him such amuse- 
ment. The more unpleasant it happens to be 
the more he exaggerates it, twisting and turn- 
ing the details till so many standing jokes are 
scored up against me, and I am thus compell- 
ed, in self-detense, to write true versions of 
them. (uestionsble taste, to say the least of 
it. this holding up the bead of the bouse to 
ridicule; but, as I said betore, I will not bea 
party to an undignified quarrel; besides, at 
heart, I believe be bas an honest atfection for 
me. 

Only the other day he kept my table in 
roars of laughter by narrating the story of the 
loss of the family plate. Why, he was him- 
self partly the cause of it! It was he who 
persuaded me to hire a yacht, and if it had 
not been for that yacht the misfortune would 
not have occurred. 

He bothered me about a boat. My father 
kent one and I ought not to let the custom 

rop. i Couiu a rere ener Peres 
Then it would be such a grand opportunity 
for his son Charles, the artist, to explore fresh 
sketching ground. 


**Look here, Peter,” said he, ‘there is a 
rare chance for you just now. You can hire 
the Frolic, a forty-tonner, lying at her moor- 
ings in the Gareloch, all ready for sea. Be 
off, and show Charley the West Highlands.” 

‘Well, well,” I said at last, ‘‘don't bother 
me any more. Send Charles up to Scotland, 
and if he likes the craft we will try a cruise.” 



























————— 
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“HE NEW ENGLAND FARMER-- 


“Curiously enough,” I said one day after 
listening to one ot the skipper’s tales, ‘there 
is a legend of a somewhat similar character 
| attached to our family. The story goes that 
| some time during the last century there was a 

certain Miss Lettice Stonnor who had offend- 
ed her father in the same way as poor Ellen 
Maclaine, and was in consequence made 4 
close prisoner by him in one of the rooms in 
Stonnor Hall. She was treated with so much 
harshness that at last she threw herself out of 
the window in despair. There used to be 
some story of a ghost, but not in my time. 
The room, however, remains untouched, and 
I can show it to you now. There is a curious 
old inscription carved in oak over the fire- 
place. It is worded thus: **Your lettuce 
“grows within the garden, but our Lettice buds 
in Paradise.” 

Poor Hansen listened spell-bound, and sub- 
sequently bad ap unusually severe fit of ab- 
straction. So wretchedly ill did he look in 
the morning that I determined to speak to 








| him. 


‘‘Mr. Stonnor,” he said, grasping my hand, 
“the sympathy of a gentleman of your high 


| position is one of the most precious com- 


forts | have experienced. I am a most un- 


‘fortunate person. You see how these legends 


| atfect me. The fact is, sir, I have the mis- 


fortune to be en rapport with the spiritual 


| world. Why the mantle should have fallen 


| 


upon me I cannot tell, but so it is, and the 
suffering it entails is dreadful. I believe I 
am the most powerful medium known. ‘The 
manifestations that have been elicited thro’ me 
in Germany bave have had the effect of ruin- 
ing my health. The expenditure of odic 


| force bas rendered me as weak as an infant. 


I can no longer produce such sketches as 
those you have lately purchased trom me. I 
flew trom Germany to distract my thoughts, 
and to avoid being made use of by the spirit- 
ualists. In yonr society 1 have been happier ; 
but still you see—I suffer.” ; 

“Is there anything, then,” I asked, ‘‘in 
this spiritualism ?” 

“Anything, Mr. Stonnor! Ob, I wish 
there was not!” 

“IT have always thought that it was consid- 
ered by our learned men as humbug.” 

“Yes,” he replied, sadly, ‘tall the higher 


| truths suffer from modern skepticism. A 


great mind like yours—unfettered by study, 
and free from school traditions, one that has 
lain dormant in its strength—would bring a 
new light on the subject !” 

“I dare say I could do something toward 
elucidating it,” I said. ‘*The Stonnors have 
generally succeeded in what they under- 
take.” 

“I am sure of it,” he replied, ‘‘and I feel 
relieved now that I have unburdened my mind 
to you.” 

This was the first of many conversations 


| we had on the subject. My interest was 


Four days later I joined my nephew on the | 


Gareloch. What a lovely scene it was from 
the deck of our craft! Beautifully wooded 


hills on either side of us, here and there | 


crowned with heatber, and between them the 
sea, all green and gold, sparkling up for five 
or six miles till stopped by a grand range of 
purple hills. These stretched right across the 
landscape, and were called ‘‘Argyle’s Bowling 
Green.” 

‘‘A curious name,” I said to our skipper, 
Captain McCosh. ‘‘Is it possible that the 
Aryyle family ever played bowls on such ex- 
tremely rugged ground ?” 

“Ob, aye!” he replied. ‘‘The Macallum 
More would mount yon steep hill before 
breakfast and roll the big stanes doon from 
from the top—just tor exercise, ye ken. 


| 


You may see the rocks they hurled doon ‘to | 


this very day lying all aboot the shores of 
Loch Goil and Loch Long.” 

Dear me, what Titans these old Scotch fel- 
lows must have been! I looked in vain, how- 
ever, for any remains of their strongholds. 
Nothing to be seen but the most objectionable 
of pretty villas, with eagles and statues be- 
fore the doors, the largest being a sort of 
Greek temple belonging to the duke of Argyle 
himself. 





We were amused at the eccentric bebavior | 


of some person sketching on the shore close 
by us; he would gaze bareheaded at the land- 
scape, rush to his easel, dab on some paint, 
then fall back on the bank and gaze at the 
sky. Suddenly he would rise and repeat the 
operation. We watched and watched, till at 
last Charles got so interested that we landed 
to see what he was doing. We found him in 
a sort of swoon; a young man with fair hair 
brushed straight back from his forehead, 
dreamy blue eyes locking into vacancy, an ac- 
quiline nose, and a thin-lipped mouth. 

**T beg your pardon,” Charles began. 

‘Who is it that speaks ?” he said, jumping 
up. ‘‘Ah, gentlemen, it is I who should ask 
pardon: but my thoughts were far away.” 

‘*I see you are an artist,” said my nephew, 
‘‘and I thought perhaps you could give me 
some hints as to the subjects about here.” 

*‘T wish it was in my power to assist you,” 
he replied; ‘‘but the fact is I am lately come 
from Germany, and am seeking sketching 
ground myezelf. You are almost the first per- 
son I have spoken to.” 

‘*Well, I am sorry we have disturbed you.’ 

“Not at all. It was kind of you to notice 
a stranger. Will you look at my work ?” 

‘It is comforting to meet any one who has 
your perceptive faculty, sir,” said the stran- 
gertome. ‘Depend upon it, if you say of a 
landscape, ‘How like the spot!’ it is a bad 
picture, because the spiritual bas been sacri- 
ficed to the material. The same is also of a 
portrait. How easy to make it like by ac- 
centuating some commonplace peculiarity. 
The true painter's aim should be, not only to 
paint the soul of the man, but also to show 
what traditions belong to him and what por- 
tent they have. You will pardon my rude- 


’ 


roused, not so much at spiritualism itself as 
at the knowledge of finding a power of phi- 
losophical reasoning within me which I had 
been hitherto unaware of. One evening we 
had a little seance. The manifestations were 
slight, but quite enough to convince me. 

At Oban I found letters that called me 
home; one from India telling me that my 
niece had sailed for England and was coming 
to the Hall—the trouble consequent on the 
death of her child, some two or three years 
old, had so preyed upon her health that her 
husband bad packed her off by the fist 
steamer; the otber from my brother, saying 
that she had arrived, and offering to come 
and finish the cruise with his son. I set off 
at once—arranging that my brother should 
join the yacht st Oban, and that Hansen 
should then come and pay a visit to Stonnor 
Hall. 

| found that the young wife had picked up 
her health and spirits during the voyage, but 
that she might have a cheerful companion, I 
asked Mrs. Randall Rawson and her husband 
to spend a few days with us. 

Mrs. Rawson was a brisk, busy lady, who 
would manage everything and everybody in 
the county if she could. She had a formid- 
able array of domestic virtues; had the rep- 
utation of being very strong-minded, but 
withal was a most nervous woman, hiding it 
well, however, undera loud sort of bluster 


Another peculiarty was her absurd jealousy 
of her husband. Poor Rawson himself was 
one of the meekest and mildest of men. He 
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now he was married and the father of a large 
young family, he was pinker and milder than 
ever. His life was made a burden to him 
from this ridiculous jealousy. 

A remarkable occurrence tvok place at the 
Hall shortly after they arrived. We had all 
met in the drawing-room after dinner. My 
brother was dozing in an arm chair. Mrs. 
Rawson was reading a novel, my niece was at 
the piano, and Rawson would have been turn- 
ing over the leaves had his wife’s eye not been 
on him. 

Suddenly the door opened, and my butler, 
Thomas (a most exemplary person,) came up 
to my chair with a startled sort of look and 
desired to speak to me. When we got out- 
side he told me that one of the housemaids 
was in hysterics, having seen a ghost on the 
lawn. It was bright moonlight, and while the 
girl was closing some shutters her attention 
was attracted by a moaning. On looking out 
she saw the figure of a young lady gazing up 
at one of the windows and wringing her 
hands. Thomas, who ran to her assistance 
when she screamed, said also that he distinct- 
ly saw the figure disappearing in the shrubs. 
‘**Where is this girl?” whispered a voice close 
to us, and there was Mrs. Rawson, looking 
very white. She had followed out of feminine 
curiosity. 

**Take me to this girl,” she said loudly. 
I'll soon take the nonsense out of her !” 

llowever, notwithstanding cold water, sal- 
volatile, and abundant scolding, the girl stuck 
to her statement. She gave the most circum- 
stantial account of it. 

The figure was dressed in white, had black 
hair, looked very sad, would stare up at a 
particular window, then wring her bands and 
moan. 

The window she described was that which 
belonged to the haunted chamber. My 
brother scoured the shrubberies without avail. 

Nothing occurred the following night, but 
on the next Thomas knocked at my dressing- 
room door as I was going to bed. ‘‘For 
Heaven's sake, come here, sir,” he cried. I 
hurried after him. ‘Look here!” he said, 
pointing out of the corridor window. There, 
sure enough, on the lawn, in the bright moon- 
light, was the figure the girl had described. 
I could see it with painful distinctness. It 
was like in face, figure and dress to Scheffer’s 
picture of ‘Mignon regrettant sa patrie,” 


| that hung in my nephew's room. It would 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ness,” he continued, ‘‘but your face plainly | 


speaks a long history.” 


‘*You are right!” I answered. ‘‘Extraor- | 


nary as the guess is, vou are perfectly right. 
I am the representative of one of the oldest 
families in Britain. The Stonnors, sir, date 
back to Edward the Fourth—a pretty long 
history.” 

‘It is, sir,” be said, with a polite bow; 
‘*but there is no need of your assuring me of 
the tact. It is written on your face.” 

‘‘Come and dine on board the Frolic,” I 
said, ‘‘and we will inspect your folio during 
the long evening.” 

I liked this young fellow. There was a 
deferential air about him that is sadly missing 
in most young men of the present day. My 
nephew did not at first share in my admira- 
tion, but began to alter his opinion after look- 
ing at the drawings. They were distinctly 
different from what we had seen on the shore. 
Small literal transcripts of Dutch scenery, 
quaint figures, boats, buildings, all drawn 
with great skill and care, and all signed Ed- 
ward Hansen. My nephew raved about their 
artistic merits, and talked German art with 
Hansen all the evening. 

After this we saw a great deal of him. 
We were detained tor provisions, and the 

young men sketched and fished together, till 
Charles, with his usual ccntradictory and im- 


pulsive way, took such a liking for the young 


German that he accompanie ! us on our cruise. | 


We had a happy time. We explored the 
Clyde Lochs, sailed round the Mull of Can- 
tire, and saw most of the coast lately made 
famous by Mr. Black and Mr. Collin Hunter. 
Our skipper was invaluable. His memory 
was marvelous. We had no need for guide- 
books. Hansen drank in these legends with 


avidity. He was a strange, gentle creature, 
thoroughly gentlemanlike and unselfish, mak- 
ing himself useful to my nephew and myself 
in a thousand little ways, till he became al- 
most indispensable to ourcomfort. We found 
out that he was in reduced circumstances, and 
I was glad to be able, at my nephew's sugges- 


tion, to purchase the folio of drawings. 


His fits of abstraction were absolutely pain- 
ful to witness. They appeared to be accom- 
panied with considerable physical suffering, 
and at these times he would pace the deck for 


hours, refusing both food and drink. 


| 


look up at the haunted room, then clasp ite 
bands and moan. When I turned to speak to 
Thomas, | was confronted by another white 
figure. It was that of Mrs. Randall Rawson, 
who, having heard the disturbance, bad fol- 
lowed us in dishabille. ‘*‘What is all this 
about?” she said in sepulchral tones. For 
answer I pointed to the figure. ‘‘Ah!” she 
cried clutching me violently, ‘I am not 
frightened! no; this is some trick. Ill have 
the creature punished. I tell you both, these 
things do not frighten me!” 


Here she clasped me so violently that I 
nearly fell. ‘*Open the window, Thomas,” 
she continued loudly, ‘‘I’ll speak to the crea- 
ture.” 

At the sound of the opening casement the 
figure turned slowly toward us, and with a de- 
spairing cry disappeared amid the trees. 
Mrs. Rawson fell back in hysterics, and be- 
ing rather stout, it was much as Thomas and 
I could do to support her. ‘‘Ah, ah!” she 


| laughed; ‘‘I tell you I am not frightened, I 
| tell you 


” 





When my brother, who had slept soundly 
all night, began deriding it, and saying it was 
a dodge of the servants, | pulled him up at 
once. ‘Perhaps,’ I said, “I know more 
about it than you think.” 

‘‘What are you driving at?” he said. 

“I mean that it may portend something 
more serious than you bint at.” 

‘Ah! Peter,” he said, ‘chow often have I 
told you not to keep all the jewels and plate 
atthe Hall. Why don’t you send them to 
your bankers ?” 

‘*You mistake me,” I said; ‘‘the trinkets 
and plate are sefe enough; but did it never 
occur to you that spirits may actually visit 
the earth ?” 

“If I did not know you better, Peter, I 
should think you had adopted whiskey in 
Scotland, or had softening of the brain com- 
ing on. Whence did you pick up this non- 
sense !” 

I laid my hand upon his shoulder. ‘‘Rob- 
ert,” I said, seriously. ‘I'll tell you about 
Scotland. My mind was opened there, and I 
am now convinced that it is possible for 
spirits, both seen and unseen, to visit this 
earth. Moreover, we may converse with 
them.” 

He looked at me dumbfounded. At last he 
said. ‘*Poor Peter, you are worse than I ex- 
pected.” 

Just before he started for Scotland he had 
played a very stupid and reprehensible prac- 
tical joke on Randall Rawson, Rawson hap- 
pened to leave an envelope addressed to his 
mother on the library table. This was taken 
by my brother, who, imitating the hand- 
writing, wrote, ‘‘Dear mother, I shall send 
you fifteen blue goats to-morrow. Can’t get 
any more, but will telegraph to New York.” 
Poor Rawson came up to me in great excite- 
ment the next day with a telegram in his 
hand. ‘Good heavens! Stonnor,” he said, 
‘‘here’s a calamity: my poor mother’s gone 
mad. Read this.” 

‘From Mrs. Rawson, Queen’s Gate, to 
Randall Rawson, Stonnor Hall—Don’t want 
any blue goats—Don’t telegraph to New 
York.” 

‘Poor mother!—I must be off at once. 
My wife is out driving. Could you manage 
to come with me?” 





Certainly,” I said. ‘Write a line to your 





jewels! all gone! 





wife, and let us be off. We shall just catch 
the London train.” 

So Rawson wrote on the back of the tele- 
gram. ‘Dear Wife: This will explain it- 
self. Hope to be back to-morrow. Poor 
mother !” 

Ot course, when we got to Queen’s Gate 
and saw the spurious letter, the hoax began to 
dawn upon us. We vowed vengeance against 
Robert, but by the time we got back he had 
started for Scotland. ‘ 

Luckily our attention was now distracted 
by Mr. Hansen’s arrivai. His presenceacted 
like oil on the troubled waters. In a couple 
of days he had settled down, a favorite with 
all, and a special comfort to me. Even Mrs. 
Rawson pronounced him to be a most superior 
person, and it was intere-ting to notice that, 
after pooh-poohing the very name of spirit- 
ualism and abusing its converts, she insensibly 
became converted herself. 

‘There may certainly be,” said Mrs. Raw- 
son, ‘some occult power which we know 
nothing whatever about.” 

“There is! There is! Believe me, there 
is, Mrs. Rawson!” cried Hansen. ‘‘And 
then how sweet and comforting to think we 
can hold converse with departed friends !” 

After this we had many interesting conver- 
sations. We of course told him of the 
spectre. He was intensely interested. He 
made us narrate the circumstances again and 
again. He examined the lawn, shrubberies, 
and windows, and finally put the girl Jane 
under severe crose-examination. One day, in 
company with Mrs. Rawson, we explored the 
old house, and were looking at the family 
jewels and plate, in the strong fire-proof 
box. 
‘We must not wonder at your brother tell- 
ing you to look after these valuable heir- 
looms,” said Hansen, ‘‘any more than we 
wonder at the girl Jane's fright. The idea 
ot burglary is just what would occur to an 
unenlightened mind.” 

“I think this box would resist any attempt 
at burglary,” I said, smiling. ‘See how this 
key turns two strong bars right across the in- 
side of the lid.” 

**Most beautiful mechanism !” he said, ‘‘and 
how ingeniously contrived !” 

He tried the key several times, then return- 
ing it to me, continued: ‘‘But I am more in- 
terested in the haunted room. Let us go 
there! Let us go quickly!” 

Something in the change of his voice as he 
spoke the last words made us look at him. 
His eyes were fixed on vacancy, and both his 
hands were extended toward us. We each 
took one, and without any direction on our 
part, his eyes still fixed, be led us straight to 
the haunted room ! 

That evening we all tried to persuade him 
to conduct a seance with the view of eliciting 
information trom the departed Lettice. At 
first he retused. ‘*Remember,” he said, 
‘*how my health suffered in Germany from 
these investigations. Since that | have been 
unable to follow my calling. Ob, let me re- 
gain my health!” 

It was at my solicitation that he at last 
yielded ; and that he should not be a sufferer 
I induced him to accept a douceur that would 
relieve his anxiety about working for a year 
or 80. 

He thought the manifestations would be 
stronger if some of his time were spent in the 
old chamber; so we had his bed moved to a 
room opening fyom it, that he might go in and 
out as he pleased. 

I must own we were all morbidly excited on 
the morning of the prearranged seance. 

We were impatient for the night, and then, 
more like a row of conspirators than ordinary 
inmates, we silently went up to the haunted 
room. 

Hansen was already there. The night was 
very dark and warm, and he stood by the 
open window, calm and collected. 

We seated ourselves round the table, plac- 
ed our hands upon it, and made a contact 
with our fingers. Presently it moved; then 
was violently agitated, almost falling on our 
feet, while occasional loud raps were heard on 
the inscription. 

«Strong manifestations on the oak carving,” 
he said in a low tone; ‘‘let me go to it.” 

He got up, and as he moved to the fire- 
place bis chair, ran after him. 

We all saw it, and made some involuntary 
exclamation as we rose from our seats. 


Hansen rose and drank some water. ‘‘] 
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conduct the rest of the seance in darkness. 
Your late researches, Mr. Stonnor, must 
have shown you the wonderful properties of 
light as an occult motive power. No doubt it 
interferes somewhat with spiritualistic phe- 
nomena. In the light we get indirect informa- 
tion by rappings, but in the darkness we may 
obtain more direct communications.” 

So saying, he put out the candles, and we 
resumed our seats. 

The rappings increased. They were very 
loud. Then small flickers of light darted 
about the room. Then a moaning, such as 
we heard on the lawn, could be detected in 
the air cluse to us. 

‘Are you the spirit of Lettice Stonnor ?” 
asked Hansen. 

There were three raps and a moan. 

‘*Is your visit a portent of evil?” 

Two raps. 

‘Is your visit to the Halla very friendly 
one ?” 

Three raps. 

Here a shower of stars shot all about the 
room. 

‘**Will you show yourself to us ?” 

Three raps. 

Our excitement was now positively awful. 
We could hear our hearts beating. Present- 
ly, out of the darkness, a luminous figure was 
seen moving toward the window. Arriving 
there, it turned, and we saw, illuminated by 
a soft light, the features of the departed Let- 
tice Stonnor. Her black hair clung about 
her shoulders, and she moaned and gesticulat- 
ed as she did on the lawn. 

*‘Speak !” said Hansen. 

‘*T return no more,” she said in an unearth- 
ly voice, and slowly disappeared out of the 
window. 

There was a crash in the room. Hansen 
lit the candles, and there on the floor were 
my niece and Mre. Rawson in hysterical faint- 
ings. To this day I don’t know how we got 
to bed. I remember calling Rawson, and 
somehow, between us, we saw the two ladies 
to their rooms. When I got back, Hansen 
had thrown himself on his bed. 

‘*Let me sleep, let me sleep,” he said, shak- 
ing me by the hand—‘‘the expenditure of 
odic force has been too much for me; but 
what a glorious success !” 


The reaction from the excitement gave me 
a heavy sleep, but 1 was rudely awakened be- 
fore eight o'clock the next morning, by 
Thomas. He had shaken me out of my stu- 
por, and was standing over me in his shirt 
sleeves. 

“Ob, lor, sir!” he cried. ‘Oh, lor, Mr. 
Stonnor!” 

‘‘What is the matter, Thomas?” I ex- 
claimed, starting up and rubbing my eyes. 

‘Oh lor, sir! the family plate, sir, and the 

“Gone!” I shrieked, jumping out of bed. 
‘Call Mr. Hansen !” 

‘*He’s gone, too, sir!” 

I kept my room tor a week. Owing to 
something he had heard in Scotland, my 
brother had suddenly returned to the Hall 
the day after the robbery, but had immediate- 
ly left for London. Ten days after he ap- 


peared. 


‘I hope the detectives and I have not com- 
pounded a felony,” he said, laying some of 
the lost jewels on the table, ‘‘but these are all 
we could recover. The plate is melted down 
by this time, and your check was cashed the 
day you gave it. Would you like me to read 
to you the result of Pascal’s inquiry about 


your friend ? 


‘« «Edward Hansen,’ he writes, ‘is not an 
artist himself, but is the son of a well-known 
painter of the same name. No doubt the 
sketches your brother purchased are by the 
father. This Edward is married to a band- 
some, dark woman, and a very clever pair of 
scamps they are, the Stonnor Hall seance not 
being the least clever of their adventures. 

‘«*He tirst caught your brother by a little 


judicious flattery, and then carefully elicited 


all your family history from him. The story 
of Lettice he utilized by writing to his wife 
and telling her to impersonate her in the 
moonlight. This, and subsequent deferential 
flattery to your brother’s mental attainments, 
brought about the seance. The raps are pro- 
duced by a very common trick. The sparks 
and stars are simply caused by rubbing the 
top of a common lucifer match, and flicking it 
up into the air. As to the apparition, this 
was no one else but his own wife, who had 
entered the room, as they subsequently left it, 
by a rope ladder. The luminous appearance 
was caused by a compound of phosphates and 
sulphides well-known in Germany, and the 
greater light near the window showed that 
she had come within the focus of some lantern 
cunningly hidden by her husband. 

«The subsequent robbery was absurdly 
easy, seeing that the fireproof box had been 
left unlocked after Hansen tried the key. 

“«f hope Peter is better. ‘Experientia 


docet,” etc.’” 





FULL OF GRIT. 





“The stage has gone, sir, but there’s a wid- 
der lives here—and she’s got a boy, and he’ll 
drive you over. He’s a nice little fellow, and 
Deacon Ball lets him have his team fora 
trifle, and we like to get him a job whenever 
we can.” 

It was a hot day in July. Away up among 
the hills that make the lower slopes of the 
Monadnock mountains, a friend lay very ill. 
In order to reach his temporary home, one 
must take an early train for the nearest sta- 
tion, and trust tothe lumbering old dusty 








coach, that made a daily trip to K——n. 
The train was late, the stage, after waiting a 
while, was gone. The landlord of the little 
white hotel appeared in his shirt sleeves, and, 
leaning his elbow on the balcony rail, dropped 
down on the hot and thirsty traveler what 
comfort could be extracted from the opening 
sentence of my sketch. 

‘*Would he not come in and take some din- 
ner?” *‘*Yes.” ‘*Would he send round for 
the deacon’s team?” ‘*Yes.” ‘‘And the 
boy?” **Yes.” 

And the dinner was eaten, and the ‘‘team” 
came round—an open buggy and an old white 
horse, and just as we were seated, the door of 
a little brown house over the way opened, and 
out rushed the ‘‘widder’s boy.” 

In his mouth was the last morsel of his din- 
ner; he had learned evidently how to ‘‘eat 
and run.” His feet were clad in last winter's 
much worn boots, whose wrinkled yellow 
legs refused to stay modestly within the limits 
of his narrow and faded trousers. As his 
legs flew forward, his arms flew backward in 
an ineffectual struggle to get himself inside of 
a jacket much too short in the sleeves. 

**There he is,” said the hostler; ‘‘that’s 
Widder Beebe's boy. I told him I'd hold the 
deacon’s horse while he went home to geta 
bite.” 

The horse did not look as if he needed to 
be held, but the hostler got his dime, and the 
boy approached in time to relieve my mind 
as to whether he would conquer the jacket, or 
the jacket would conquer him, and turn him 
wrong side out. 

He was sun-browned and freckled, large- 
mouthed and red-haired, a homely, plain, 
patched little Yankee boy; and yet, as we 
rode along through the deep summer bloom 
and fragrance of the shaded road winding up 
the long hills in the glow of the afternoon 
sun, I learned such a lesson from that little 
fellow at my side, as I shall not soon forget. 
He did not look much like a preacher, as he 
sat stooping forward a little, whisking the 
flies trom the deacon’s horse, but his sermon 
was one which I wish might have been heard 
by all the boys in the land. Hedid not know 
he was preaching, or he would have stopped, 
I think. As it was, ] bad to spur him on 
now and then by questions, to get him to tell 
me gl! about himself. 

‘*My father died, you see, and left mother 
the little brown house opposite the tavern. 
You saw it, didn’t you, sir—the one with 
lilac bushes under the window? Father was 
sick a long time, and when he could not work 
he had to raise money on the house. Deacon 
Ball let him have it, a little ata time, and 
when father was gone, mother found the 
money owed was almost three hundred dol- 
lars. At first she thought she would have to 
give up the house, but the deacon said: ‘Let 
it wait awhile,’ and he turned to me, and pat- 
ted me on the head, and said: ‘When Johnny 
gets big enough to earn something, I shall ex- 
pect him to pay it.’ was only nine years 
old then, but now I am thirteen; I remem- 
bered it, and remember how mother cried, 
and said: ‘Yes, Deacon, Johnny’s my only 
hope now ;’ and } wondered what I could do. 
I really telt as it I ought to begin at once, 
and yet I could not think of anything I could 
do.” 

**Well, what did you do ?” I asked, quick- 
ly, for 1 was afraid he would stop, and | want- 
ed to hear the rest. 

**Well, at first 1 did very funny things for a 
boy. Mother used to knit socks to sell, and 
she sewed the rags to make rag carpets, and 
—I helped.” 

“How? What could you do?” 

‘*Well, the people who would like a carpet 
could not always get time to make it. So] 
went from house to house among the farmers, 
and took home their rags, old coats, and 
everything they had, and out in the wood- 
shed I ripped and cut them up. Then mother 
sewed them, and sometimes I sewed some, 
too, and then I rolled them into balls and 
took them back to the owners, all ready to be 
woven into carpets.” 

‘**But did that pay you for your work ?” 

“Oh, yes; we got so much a pound, and | 
used to feel quite like a merchant when | 
weighed them out myself with one of our 
steelyards. But that was only one way; we 
have two or three old apple trees out in the 
backyard by the wall, and we dried the apples 
and sold them. Then some of the farmers 


who had a good mans ennples hemen tn send 
\uem to us to dry, and we paid them so many 


pounds all dried, and then had the rest to | 


sell.” 

‘*But you surely could not do much in ways 
like this ?” 

‘‘No, not much, but something; and then 
we had the knitting.” 

“Did you knit ?” 

‘‘Not at first, but after a while mother be- 
gan to have the rheumatism in her hands, and 
the joints became swollen and the fingers 
twisted, and it hurt her to move them. Then 
I learned to knit; before that I always wound 
the yarn for her. I had to learn to sew a lit- 
tle, too, for mother did not like to see holes 
without patches.” 

And he looked half smiling at the specimens 
on his own knees. 

‘*But you did not mend those ?” | asked. 

‘**Yes sir, but I was in a hurry, and mother 
said it was not done as it ought to be. They 
had just been washed, and I could not wait for 
them to dry.” 

‘*Who washed them 2?” 

‘I did, and ironed them, too. I can wash 
and iron almost as well as mother could.” 

‘*But she does not let you do it ?” 

‘She don’t mean to have me, but how can 
she help it? She can hardly use her hands at 
all, and some days her feet are so bad she 
cannot leave her chair. So Ihave had to 
learn to make the beds, and scrub the floor, 
and wash the dishes; andI can cook almost 
as well as a girl.” 

‘*Is it possible? I shall have to take sup- 
per with you on my way back to the city, and 
test your skill.” 

Jobnny blushed, and I added : 

‘It's a pity, my boy, that you have no sis- 
ter.” 

‘‘[ bad one,” he said, gently, ‘‘but she 
died; and—if she had lived, | wouldn't have 
wished her to lift, and bring wood and water, 
and scrub, as poor mother always did. Some- 
times I wish I could bave sprung all the way 
from a baby to aman. It’s such slow work 
growing up; and it was while mother was 
waiting for us to grow up, that she worked so 
hard.” 

‘‘But, my dear boy, you can’t expect to be 
son and daughter and mother, all in one. 
You cannot do the work for the whole fami- 
ly ?” 

‘*Yes, I can; it isn't much, and I'm going 
to do it and the work my father left undone. 
I'm going to pay Deacon Ball that mortgage, 
if I live.” 

‘‘Heaven grant you may,” I said, fervently, 
under my breath, ‘‘for not many mothers 
have such a son.” 

‘‘Mother does not know I mean to do it, 
and she is very anxious I should go to school, 
and I mean to go some time; but I know just 
where the boys in my class are studying, and 
I get the lessons at home. Mother reads 
them to me out of the book, while I am wash- 
ing the dishes or doing her work, and when 
we come to anything we can’t make out, I 
take it over to the teacher in the evening, and 
ehe is very kind—she tells me.” 

Very kind! Who would not be kind to 
such a boy? I felt the tears coming to my 
eyes at such a sudden vision of a son doing a 
girl’s work, while his poor mother held the 
book in her twisted hands, and tried to help 
him to learn. 

‘*But all this does not earn money, John- 
ny. Howcan you hope to save if you give 
your time indoors ?” : 

«Oh, I don’t do girl’s work all day; no, 1n- 
deed. I have worked out our taxes on the 
road. It wasn’t much, but I helped the men 
build a stone wall down by the river; and 
Deacon Ball lets me doa great many day’s 
work for him, and whenI get a chance to 
take any one from the hotel to ride, be lets 
me have this team for almost nothing, and I 
pay to him whatever I make. And I work 
on the farm with the men in summer; and I 
have a cow of my own, and I sell milk at the 
tavern; and we have some hens, too, and we 
sell the eggs. And _ in the fall Icut and pile 
the wood in the sheds for people who haven't 
any boys—and there’s a good many people 
about here who haven't any boys,” he added, 
thoughtfully, brushing a fly from the old 
white horse with the tip of his whip. 

After this, we fell into silence, and rode on 
through the sweet New England roads, with 
Monadnock rising before us ever nearer and 
more majestic. It impressed me with a sense of 
its rugged strength—one of the hills rock-ribb- 
ed and ancientas the sun; but I glanced from 
the mountain to the little red-headed morsel 
of humanity at my side, with a sort of recog- 
nition of their kinship. Somehow they 
seemed to belong together. I felt as if the 
same sturdy stuff was in them both. It was 
only a fancy, but it was confirmed the next 
day ; for when I came back to town after see- 
ing my invalid friend, | went to call on Dea- 
con Ball. I found the deacon white-haired 
and kindly-faced. He kept the village store 
and owned a pretty house, and was very 
‘well todo.” Naturally, we talked of John- 
ny, and the deacon said to me, with tears in 
his watery blue eyes: 

‘‘Why, bless your heart, sir, you don’t 
think I’m going to take his money, do you? 
The only son of his mother, and shea widder, 
and all tied up into double bow knots with 
the rheumatics besides! True enough, I let 
the father have the money, and my wife, she 
says, says she to me, ‘Well, deacon, my dear, 
we've neither chick nor child, and we shall be 
just as well off a hundred years hence if the 
widder never pays a cent; but ‘cording to my 
calklation it’s better to let the boy think he’s 
paying.’ Says she to me, ‘Deacon, you might 
as well try to keep a barrel of vinegar from 
workin’ as to keep that boy. It’s the mother 
in him, and it’s got to work.’ We think a 
good deal of the widder, Mandy and me. I 
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that, we hold the mortgage, and Johnny 


wants to work it out. Mandy and me, we 


are agoin’ to let him work.” 


I turned away, for I was to sup at Johnny's 
house; but before I went I asked the deacon 


how much Johnny bad already paid. 


“Well, I don’t know; Mandy knows. I 
ass it to her, and she keeps the book. Drop 
in before you go to the train, and I'll show it 


to you.” 


dropped in and the deacon showed me 
the aecount. It was the book of a savings 
bank of a neighboring town, and on its pages 
were credits of all the little sums the boy had 
earned or paid; and I saw they were standing 
to Widow Bebee’s name. I grasped the dea- 
con's hand. He was looking away over the 
house-tops to where Monadnock was smiling 


under the good night kisses of the sun. 


“Good-bye, sir, good-by !” he said, return- 
ing my squeeze with interest, ‘**Much 
obleeged, I’m sure, Mandy and me, too; but 
don't you be worried about Johnny! When 
we see it we know the real stuff it takes to 
make a man—and Johnny has got it; Jobn- 
ny’s like that mountain over there—chuck full 


of grit and lots of backbone.” 
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did, before | ever saw Mandy; but for all 





General Aliscellany. 


From ‘The Christian Union. 
THE TURN OF THE YEAR. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOK, 


The days are brief and dark and cold; 
The barren fields are brown and sere; 
The world is chill, the world is old, 
And speeds the flying year. 


The birds and flowers are gone away, 
Or sleep in mother earth’s warm breast; 
But | amid the storms must stay, 

And toil and never rest. 


Hush, heart unquiet and dismayed! 
Soon shall the sun in strength return; 
Why dost thou mourn, of life afraid ? 
Soon the black year will turn. 


The darkest day precludes the light, 
However man its depths bewails; 
After the longest loneliest night 
The morning never fails. 


What if thy year be near its end; 
If failing heart and flesh be faint; 
What if thy lovers, kin, and friend, 
Be deaf to thy complaint ’ 


Even as turns the faithful year 

In the slow days of storm and gloom, 
And spring begins her journey here 
lo tempt the earth to bloom, 


So shall thy Sun unveil His face 

And all these mi-ts in radiance burn. 
Wait but His hour; take heart of grace; 
Thy vear begins to turn! 





A BHEAF OF FOREIGN PROVERBS, 


People love truth, but invite the lie to din- 


ner.— | Russian. 
One hill can not keep two tigers.— [ Chinese. 
Equivalent of our **Two of a trade.” 
The sea will settle when it marries— { Gae- 
lic 
When the house is builded death enters in. 
Purkish. 
—flleaven sends almonds to the toothless— 
Nubian. 
There was never good or ill but woman had 
to do with it.—Gaelic. 
What a woman doesn't know she'll hide 
(raelic ° 


Steel likes to be called gray silver.—{ Rus- 
sian. 

The meat is on the chopping board.—[Chi- 
nese. [Equivalent to ‘*The victim is power- 


less against his oppressor.” 
It isn’t ruse alone, but the tootb, too, that 
helps out the fox.— [ Russian. 


Wed no woman in whom you can find no 
tlaw.— [ Graelic. 
Speak low, friend; even a dead Czar’s ears 


n hear R 
can hear .UuSssian. 


Though a snake be fed with milk, it will 
still yield poison.—[Tamul. Put a crow ina 
cage, will he talk like a parrot?—[Urad. 


The nim tree will not be sweetened, though 
you water it with milk.—[Sanscrit. 

Pwang on a golden barp and the pe-p!e 
Will acuure your playing.— | Kussian. 

The jackal howls—wiil my old buffalo die ? 

Badaga. Will the barking of the dog 
reach the skies ?—[Cingalee. If the dog 
bark at the mountain will the mountain be in- 
ired or the dog ? Tamul. Equivalents of 
our own proverb, ‘*Curses come home to 
roost.” 





The birds live, though not all hawks.— 
Gaelic. 


It a dog has money he is called ‘‘Your 
lordship the dog.”—[ Kroumir. 


The thief is safest who lives under the 
walls of the king’s palace.—[ Persian. 
It is a big beast that there is not room for 
outside.—[ Gaelic. 








Cold is not kept out with a ‘For God's 
sake !” or ‘‘kor the prophet’s sake!” but with 
four seers of cotton.—[Atghan. A learned 
man without works is a cloud without rain.— 
Arabic. Worship without faith is a waste of 
flowers.—/ Teligu Eguivalents of our say- 


ing concerning **Faith without works.” 
A BTRANGE, EVENTFUL HISTORY. 

If a man in France be arrested, or merels 
suspected, he must say who he is. Conceal- 
ment is useless, for the police will not release 
the man until they have exhauéted all means 
of ascertaining the truth. He may givea 
false name, or say that he is a foreigner, but 
the authorities of the place where he professes 
to have been born will be written to, and it 





the information he bas given be found incor- 
rect, be will be liable to six months’ impris- 
onment for being a vagabond; nor will his 
troubles end there, for the police will take it 
for granted that he is only concealing his 
identity because he has committed some great 
crime, and he will be placed under surveill- 
ance till bis life becomes so burdensome that 
he will tell the truth to get little peace. 
French criminals of the lower classes scarcely 
ever try to conceal their identity. In the 
course of fifty yeers the Prefecture have had 
many cases of Englishmen and Americans 
who gave false names, and whose identity 
could not be discovered because the English 
and American police could afford no assist- 
ance in the matter, but they can only quote 
one case of a Frenchman who obstinately re- 
sisted all endeavors to ascertain what his name 
wie. 

This wretched man had been arrested for a 
petty theft, and stated that he was an Italian. 
This proved to be false; at least it was dis- 
covered that no person bearing his name had 
been born in the commune which he described 
as his birth-place, He was kept in prison 
fifteen months, and questioned eighty times 
by a Judge d’ Instruction, but to no purpose, 
so that he was at last tried for being a thief 
and a vagabond, and sentenced to @ years 
imprisonment. Qn his release he was treated 
as a foreigner—that is, he was expelled trom 
the country, by order of the Prefect of Police, 
and being conveyed to the frontier between 
two’gens:larmes he was given up tothe Italian 
authorities as a suspected criminal. 

The Italian police system being like the 
French, the vagabond was taken to jail and 
asked to give an account of himself. .s he 
persisted in telling palpable untruths er 
his birth-place, he was kept for severa 
months in durance, then sentenced to six 
months for vagabondage, and on the expira- 
tion of his term he was sent back to France. 
[his time the French police did not arrest 
him, but they watched him. The unhappy 
man, seeking for work as a stonemason, soon 
found employment; but gave his master a 
name different to that under which he had 
been sentenced. ; 

The police were down upon him at once. 
Having ascertained that his new name was 
not his own, they got him sentenced again to 
a vear's imprisonment **pour usurpation de 
faux noms,” and upon his discharze they told 
him plainly that he could expect no peace un- 
til he made an avowal of his identity. He 
was consigned to a ‘‘Depot de Mendieite” or 
depot for incorrigible vagabonds, and there 
he committed suicide. Who he was, has 
never been ascertained; but the relentless 
pertinacity with which he was hunted to deata 
shows what a grim duel it is which the French 
police wage against criminals. If this unfor- 
tunate man had given himself out as an Eng- 
liskman, and got himself conveyed to Dover, 
his troubles would have ceased when he 
touched English soil, for the British police 
would have had no right to worry him, or to 
ship him back to France.—Cornhill Maga- 
zine. 





WONDERFUL ORGANIZATION OF 
THE GERMAN ARMY. 


Sir Frederick Roberts is said to have the 
pleasantest reminiscences of his visit to Ger- 
many as the military representative of this 
country, at the autumn manceuvers of the 
Hanover and Schleswig-Holstein Army Corps, 
held in August. With the German Generals 
he was favorably impressed, but it was the 
German army as a military machine of abso- 
lute perfection that filled him with wonder. 
To such perfection has its organization been 
brought, that in one night any army corps 
can be mobilized. He was told that in the 
bureau of the general staff, letters were 
ready, stamped and addressed to every de- 
partment and commanding officer of the sev- 
eral army corps, only requiring the date to be 
filled in, for dispatch in ten minutes. He 
was assured that all the horses belonging to 
private people throughout the country, were 
marked off for the regiments and batteries to 
which they would be attached in war time, 





He Opposes Some Views to the Mother 


leaned back in his arm chair, knocked the 
ashes off his Savannah cigar, and smilingly 


said : 


now 


ter ‘gin her ‘struc kshon ob dis wurl’ dis yeah 
presint, she'd better tech off her dynimite 
moughty suddint, kase I smells New Yeah 
all ‘roun’ ebery town kitchen dat I goes 
"bout !” 


ecy ” 


pas’, but I’se put hit down dat de old woman 
wuz slightually offen her base w’en she rit dat 
jedgment on dis heab yeah !” 


world, anyhow ?” 


aint gwine ter be heah w’en hit heaves in site; 
but dis much I’se boun’ ter beleebe, dat beins 
de Lawd tuck seben days fur ter make dis 
wurl’ in, an’ fawty days fer ter drown the 
wickid we'n de poppylashun wuz skase, He’s 
gwine ter take plenty er time an’ lots er pains 
ter win’ up de affa’rs ob de mighty nashuns ob 
de yearth dat He's ‘lowed to grow up down 
heah !” 


case.” 


w’y, I kno’s fokes right heah in dis town dat 
hit ’ud take a day er piece ter spose ob, ef 
dey got jestice and had jedgment on all dere 
meanness !” 


peaceful slumber of a man fearless of the 
second advent. — Atlanta, Ga., Constitution. 


the mercury in the thermometer hanging 
alongside the stove began to boil, ‘‘I hev bin 
axed what relashun de negro minstrel troup 
b’ars to de cull’d race. To return an off- 
hand answer, I should say dat it b’ars about 
de same relashun dat a hasty puddin’ does to 
a $10,000 paintin’. If dar am any relashun 
whatever, ; 

De cull’d man may dance an’ sing, but he 
nebber trabbles on bis ignorance, nor on de 
jokes an’ gags of de pas’ ginerashun. If 
twenty cull’d men should put on wigs an’ 
paint up to resemble twenty white men, an 
sot down befo’ de public an’ ask why an’ ele- 
phant was like a gimlet, an’ what was de dif- 
ference between a clam on de sand an’ a sand 
on de clam, dey would be hooted off de stage. 
Yet, de public will see white men disguise 
deirselves as negroes an’ applaud de gags, an’ 
jokes, an’ conundrums dat de poorest African 





and also the hour and the train by which each 
horse would be dispatched to its destination. 
The whole country was organized for war, 
and every individual capable of bearing arms, 
knew where to go and what to do in the event 
of a call being made for his services. All the 
railway officials, the telegraphists and other 
bodies—in England consisting of civilians—in 
Germany are soldiers, and the heads of these 
departments are General officers, who organ- 
ize them chiefly to meet the exigencies of war. 
Even the private servants of the Emperor are 
old soldiers. 

The German officer is better dressed and 
horsed than his British brother-in-arms, and 
though their private incomes are small—every 
officer is expected to possess between £25 
and £80 a year—and the pay not handsome, 
yet there are many attendant advantages ; and 
above all, the officers are attached to regi- 
ments which are never moved out of the 
province in which the corps d’ armee is raised. 
The State allows each officer of cavalry and 
artillery one horse, which at the end of five 
years becomes his own property, and the cav- 
alry spend much money in mounting them- 
selves. Sir Frederick Koberts declares he 
never saw Officers, both regimental and staff, 
so well mounted as in the German army. 
The German officers personally know every 
man under their their command, having drilled 
them, and knowing that when the country re- 
quires their services after they have returned 
to civil life, they will come back to them.— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 





BEAUTY IN OUR HOMES. 


No American can travel through the French 
parishes in the Northern Canadian provinces, 
without being struck by the contrast between 
the picturesque cottages of the French habit- 
ans that are frequently seen, and the houses 
occupied by the same class of persons in the 
United States 

All are alike built of wood, all are alike 
cheap, but the Canadian house with its varie- 
ty of steep roots and gothic windows, its fine 
coloring, its quaint shaded garden, is a de- 
light and surprise to the eye of the artist, 
while we all know how plain and unattractive 
ia the ordinary farmbouse in America. 

Many a well to-do farmer owns a rich farm, 
to the culture of which he gives unremitting 
labor and large sums of money. But the 
house he lives in gives no evidence of the care 
or thought that he expends on his farm. It 
is a square dwelling set down in a bare space, 
and surrdunded by a staring rampart of 
chicken-coops, barns, corn-cribs and pig 
sties. 

rhe whole place is orderly and clean, but 
none the less is it unattractive and unhome- 
like. ‘Thrift, and plenty, and cleanliness are 
seen everywhere. These are good and neces- 
sary things in their way, but they are not all 
the good or the necessity of life. The 
coarsest boy or man has within him a sense of 
beauty, a love of harmony in Nature. This 
may be awakened to elevate and refine his 
whole nature, or it may be allowed by neglect 
to die out, while he degenerates into a coarse, 
money-making plodder. 

Every farmer's wife or daughter has it 
her power, if not to make the house itself 
picturesque, to surround it with beauty that 
costs nothing. Let there be roses in the yar- 
den; vines clambering over the roof; a few 
copies of good pictures on the walls, and the 
gentle words and loving looks everywhere, 
which crown the whole. 

The men and boys, going in and out to 
their ploughing, or work in the barns, may 
never seem to notice these efforts, or even 
know themselves that they notice them. But 
when they go out into the world, or grow old, 
these are the things that they will remember 
as ‘thome,” and which will bea dear and 
tender memory to them forever; not the pig- 
pens, or crops, or the smount of money 
earned, which seem so important to them 
now. 

There is no more energetic, intelligent or 
thrifty class than that of the American farmer. 
jut he is apt to forget that ‘‘man does not 
live by bread alone,” and to slight in his daily 

} 1 refinement 


surrout gs, the beauty and 
which is necessary food for his better self. 





(sod makes the crops grow, and fills the 


hills with useful coal and iron; but it is not 
without meaning that He covers them over 
la 


with the glory of forest, wild vine and blush- 


flower Heo hae enrely ‘*made avery 


can 
thing beautiful in its time” for a real purpose, | 


which we should interpret in our own lives 


and tor our own improvement. 





ATTAR OF ROSES 

In the warm plains of Turkey, south of the 
Balkan Mountains, whole districts are cov- 
ered with rose plants, set in lines about five 
feet apart, and tended for some years with the 
greatest care. At lengt 
sweet morning of early summer, while the 
roses are vet wet with dew, the tender flowers 
are torn off by the laborers, and cast at once 
by heaps into huge coppers, there to boil for 
hours in clean rain-water. The fragrant 
steam is carried along a tube, and on cooling 
becomes a kind of thick rose-water. This is 
boiled up again, and its vapor cooled intoa 
liquid, on the top of which floats a yellowish, 
oily scum that is known as ‘‘attar of roses.” 
It takes about fe 
to make one pound of attar. Once a mer- 
hant opened a cupboard in his store, and 
showed a visitor thirty large glass bottles, in 


h, on some fresh, 





yur thousand pounds of roses 


which, he said, was sixty thousand dollars’ 
worth of the precious essence, This quantity 
must have taken nearly four million pounds 
of roses in the making. But maybe, aiter all 
their fragrance in thet form would give more 
and longer lasting pleasure than could have 
been given by the flowers had they been left 
upon their bushes, where they could have 
cheered only the passer-by. 





Ait and Ziumor, 


ENGLISH PLURALS 
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“OLD BI.” 


Shipton Prophecy. 
Old Si put his feet on the brass fender, 


«*T sorter ‘gin ter feel safe fer enudder yeah 


“In what way ?” 
“Wy ef dat ole Mudder Shiffton’s gwine 


‘Then you don’t fear the old lady’s proph- 


‘‘I’se allus skeer'd tell de danger’s done 


} 
‘What do you think about the end of the 


‘I aint pesterin’ bout hit myself, kase I 


‘That is a rather comforting view of the 


‘‘Well, dat’s my ‘pinion, ennyhow; kase 


And thereupon the old man sunk into the 





CLASSIFYING THE CHRISTYS. 
**T hev bin axed,” began the old man, as 


hev never bin able to diskiver it. 











in Detroit would be ashamed to acknowledge. 
If de public hankers fur such shows, an’ mus’ 
hev 'em, let °em go on, but doan’ let white 
folks deceive deirselves or be deceived. Con- 
tiner to call ‘em minstrel shows, but doan’ 
look fur de negro in ’em. He ain't dar. 
He’s home in de busum of his family, warm- 
in’ his feet, learnin’ de chillen to read, an’ 
tellin’ de ole woman dat all flesh am grass.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 





Mosk ScHAUMBERG was caught by his 
Austin Avenue rival in business, tearing down 
the rival’s posters announcing the arrival of 
Christmas goods. ‘‘What do you mean by 
destroying my posters, you scoundrel ?” asked 
the rival, threateningly. ‘*Dot’s vere you vas 
fooling yourselt,” replied Mose, badly ecared. 
**T vas so much bleased mit dot boster, I 
choost pulled him down to see if there was 
any more reading matter on de odder side.” 
— Texas Siftings. 





A GENTLEMAN gave a party in honor of a 
distinguished missionary lately returned from 
his field of work. The ladies appeared in 
very decoilette dresses, and as the host feared 
the style might shock his reverence, he apolo- 
gised to him for it, saying that fashion de- 
manded it. ‘Oh, I don’t mind it at all,” re- 
plied the missionary ; ‘I have been ten years 
among the savages.” 





Tue story is told of acanny Scott, who, 


the commiserations of a friend. ‘You have 
had @ great trial, Mr. Campbell.” ‘Yes, 
sir, you may well say that,” was the reply. 
And then pausing, with a shake of bis head: 
*‘Not only was it a great trial, but let me tell 
you a matter of very considerable expense.” 





AN Irishman took a Yankee friend to 
church with him on Christmas day. The mu- 
sic was magnificent and the decorations gor- 
geous. On their way out of church he asked 
the Yankee how he liked it. *‘Why, it beats 
the devil!” said the down-easter. ‘‘That’s 
the intintion,” dryly remarked the gentleman 
from Tipperary. 





Wuerrein he was mistaken: A South End 
man advertised for the meanest dog in the 
city. His idea was that people are so fond of 
their own dogs that they wouldn't bring a 
single animal to him. But he lost his bet. 
Thousands called, each bringing his neigh- 
bor’s dog.— Boston Post. 
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